M.  le  Vuiliant  killeil  on»*  which  measured  ten  feet 
seven  inches  in  leni^th,  ami  about  nine  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference. 

Thus  |)Owerfully  armed,  with  a  praligious 
strength  of  body,  he  might  render  himself  formida¬ 
ble  to  every  animal ;  but  he  is  naturally  gentle,  and 
appears  never  to  be  the  aggrcs.*«or,  e.xcept  when 
annoyed  or  wounded.  It  has  been  erroneously 
stated,  that  he  commonly  moves  slowly  on  the  land, 
but,  on  the  ccntrary,  when  he  has  been  injured,  he 
has  lieen  known  to  pursue  jtersons  for  .several  hours, 
who  have  escapeil  with  great  difficulty.  He  swims 
quicker  than  he  runs,  pursues  the  fish,  and  makes 
them  his  prey.  Three  or  four  of  them  are  often 
seen  at  the  bottom  of  a  river,  near  some  cataract, 
forming  a  kind  of  line,  and  seizing  upon  such  fish 
as  are  forced  down  by  the  violence  of  the  stream. 
He  delights  much  in  the  water,  and  stays  there  as 
willingly  as  upon  land  ;  notwithstanding  which, 
he  has  no  membranes  between  his  toes,  like  the 
heaver  and  the  otter  ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  the  great 
ease  with  which  he  swims,  is  only  owing  to  the 
great  capacity  of  his  body,  which  only  makes  bulk 
for  bulk,  and  is  nearly  of  an  equal  weight  with  the 
water.  Besides,  he  remains  a  long  time  under 
T  H  E  II I  P  P  O  P  O  T  A  M  U  S  .  *.  j  water,  and  walks  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  in  the 

open  air.  When  he  quits  it  to  graze  upon  land,  he 

Although  this  animal  has  been  celebrated  from  the  Hippopotamus  vomited  fire.  These  canine  teeth  eats  sugar-canes,  ru.shes,  millet,  rice,  roots,  &c.  of 
the  earliest  ages,  it  was,  notwith-standing,  but  imper-  of  this  animal  are  of  white,  so  clear  and  so  hard,  which  he  consumes  and  destroys  a  great  quantity, 
fectly  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was  only  toward  that  they  are  preferable  to  ivorj'  for  making  artificial  and  does  much  injury’  to  cultivated  lands ;  but,  as 
the  sixteenth  century  that  we  had  some  precise  teeth.  The  incisive  teeth  of  the  Hipjjopotamus,  he  is  more  timid  upf*n  earth  than  in  the  water,  he 
indications  on  the  subject.  es{)ecially  those  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  very  long,  is  very  easily  driven  away ;  and  as  his  legs  are. 

In  comparing  the  descriptions  which  we  have  cylindrical,  and  funowed.  The  canine  teeth,  which  short,  he  cannot  save  himself  well  by  flight,  if  he  is 
observed  in  different  travellers,  the  Hipjwpotamus  very  long,  are  crooked,  prismatic,  and  far  from  any  water.  His  resource,  when  he  finds 

appears  to  be  an  animal  whose  body  is  longer  and  sharp,  like  the  tusks  of  a  boar.  The  molares  are  himself  in  danger,  is  to  plunge  himself  into  fhe 
thicker  than  that  of  the  rhinoceros;  but  his  fore  legs  square,  or  rather  longer  on  one  side  than  the  other,  water,  and  go  agreat  distance  before  he  re-appears. 
are  much  shorter.  His  head  is  short,  and  thick  in  nearly  like  the  grinders  of  a  man,  and  so  thick,  that  He  commonly  retreats  from  his  pursuers ;  but  if  he 
proportion  to -the  body.  He  has  no  horns,  either  a  single  one  weighs  more  than  three  pounds.  The  is  wounded,  he  becomes  irritated,  and  immediately 
on  the  nose,  like  the  rhinoceros,  or  on  the  head,  largest  of  the  incisive  or  the  canine  teeth,  are  twelve,  facing  about  with  great  fury,  rushes  against  the 
like  ruminating  animals.  His  cry  when  hurt  ap-  ^uid  even  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  sometimes  boats,  seizes  them  with  his  teeth,  often  tears  pieces 
proaches  as  near  to  the  neighing  of  the  horse,  as  weigh  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds  each.  The  skin  out  of  them,  and  sometimes  sinks  them  under  water, 
the  bellowing  of  the  buffalo ;  but  his  usual  voice  in  some  ^Kirts  two  inches  thick  ;  and  the  Africans  “  I  have  seen,”  says  a  traveller,  “  a  Hippopotamus 
resembles  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  from  which,  cut  it  into  whip-thongs,  which,  in  con.sequence  of  open  his  mouth,  fix  one  tooth  on  the  side  of  a  boat, 
however,  he  differs  in  every  other  respect;  and  this  their  softness  and  pliability,  they  prefer  to  those  and  another  to  the  second  plank  under  the  keel; 
fact,  we  may  presume,  has  been  the  sole  reason  for  procured  from  the  rhinoceros  hide.  that  is,  four  feet  distant  from  each  other,  pierce  the 

giving  him  the  name  of  Hippopotamus  or  River  The  male  Hippopotamus  is  adx)Ut  six  feet,  nine  through  and  through,  and  in  this  manner  sink 
//orsc;  as  the  howling  of  the  lynx,  which  resembles  inches  long,  from  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  the  boat  to  the  bottom.  I  have  seen  M^her,  ying 
that  of  the  wolf,  has  occasioned  him  to  be  called  beginning  of  the  tail;  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  the  side  of  the  sea-shore,  w  ic  t  e 
the  stag-like  tcolf.  The  incisive  teeth  of  the  Hip-  and  six  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  His  legs  are  driven  a  shallop  heavi  y  en,  w  ic  remm 
popotamus,  and  especially  the  two  caaine  teeth  of  about  two  feet  ten  inches  long ;  the  length  of  the  dry ,  an  w  ic  wm  a^n  w 

the  lower  jaw,  are  very  long,  very'  strong,  and  of  so  head  tnree  feet  and  a  half,  and  eight  feet  and  a  half  another  wave,  wit  out  t  e  anim  appew 

hard  a  substance,  that  they  strike  fire  with  a  piece  in  circumference ;  and  the  width  of  the  mouth  two  receive  l  e  e^t  injury.  en 

of  iron.  This  is  probably  what  has  given  rise  to  feet  four  inches.  It  however  sometimes  acquires  Negroes  go  a  hs  ing  m  eir  Mnoea,  meettfn 
the  fable  of  the  ancients,  who  have  reported  tha  much  greater  magnitude.  In  the  south  of  Africa,  a  Hippopotamus,  y  ow  i 
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hr  |iaMteA  on,  without  diMturhiiig  their  h^hery  any 
mure.  He  injuren  moat  when  he  can  rest  himnelf 
againut  the  earth  ,  hut  when  he  Hoata  in  the  water, 
he  ran  only  bite.  Once  w’hen  our  shallop  was 
near  shore,  I  saw  one  of  them  get  underneath  it, 
lift  it  above  water  u|)on  his  hack,  and  overset  it 
with  six  men  who  w’ere  in  it ;  but  fortunately  they 
received  no  hurt.” 

“  We  dare  not,”  says  another  traveller,  “  irritate 
the  Hip{K){iotatnuH  in  tl»e  water,  since  an  a<lventure 
hapiiencd  which  was  near  proving  fatal  to  three 
men.  They  were  going  in  a  small  canoe,  to  kill 
one  in  a  river  where  there  was  but  eight  or  ten  feet 
of  water.  After  they  had  discovered  him  walking 
at  the  liottom,  according  to  his  cu.stom,  they 
wounded  him  with  a  long  lance,  which  so  greatly 
enniged  him,  that  he  rose  imn>e»liately  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  regarded  them  with  a  terrible  lotik, 
o|)ened  his  mouth,  and,  at  one  bite,  UK)k  a  great 
piece  out  of  the  side  of  the  canoe,  and  hail  very 
nearly  overturned  it ;  but  he  re-plunged  almost 
directly  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.” 

These  animals  are  only  numerous  in  some  jiarts 
of  the  world;  it  even  apjiears  that  the  sjiecios  is 
confined  to  jiarlicular  climjites,  and  seldom  to  be 
met  with  but  in  the  rivers  of  Africa.  Dutch  trav¬ 
ellers  say  that  they  liear  three  or  four  young  ones  ; 
but  this  apjiears  very  susjiicious  ;  as  the  HipiKijKi- 
tamus  is  of  an  enormous  bulk,  he  is  in  the  class  of 
the  elejihant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  whale,  and  all 
other  great  animals,  who  bring  forth  but  one;  and 
this  analogy  apjiears  more  certain  than  all  the  tes¬ 
timonies  that  they  have  e.vhibited.  The  female 
brings  forth  her  young  ujion  land,  and  the  calf,  at 
the  instant  when  it  comes  into  the  world,  will  fly 
to  the  water  for  shelter  if  jnirsued;  a  circumstance 
which  Thumburg  notices  as  a  remarkable  instance 
of  jiure  instinct. 

THE  BURIAL  OF  BEAl^TV. 

■r  jAMKf  na^HAMK. 

Bi  t  wood  and  wild,  the  mountain  and  th«  dale. 

The  house  of  prayer  itself — no  place  inspires 
Emotions  more  accordant  with  the  day. 

Than  does  the  field  of  graves,  the  land  of  rest. 

Oft  at  the  close  of  evening  prayer,  the  toll. 

The  solemn  funeral  toll,  |iauaing,  proclaims 
The  service  of  the  tomb;  the  homeward  crowds 
Divide  on  either  hand;  the  pomp  draws  near; 

The  choir,  to  meet  the  dead,  go  forth,  and  sing 
/  am  the  vemt'rection  and  the  li/e. 

Ah  me!  these  youthful  bearers  robed  in  while. 

They  tell  a  mournful  tale ;  some  blooming  friend 
Is  gone  ;  dead  in  her  prime  of  years — ’twaa  she — 

The  iwor  nian’a  friend,  who,  when  she  could  not  give. 
With  angel  tongue  pleaded  to  those  who  could ; 

With  angel  tongue,  and  mild  beseeching  eye. 

That  ne’er  besought  in  vain,  save  when  sha  pray’d 
For  longer  life,  with  heart  resign’d  to  die — 

Rejoiced  todie,for  haiHiy  visions bless'd 
Her  voyaga’slaat  days,  and,  hovering  round. 

Alighted  on  her  soul,  giving  presage 

That  heaven  was  nigh.  O !  w'hat  a  bund 

Of  raiiture  from  her  eyes !  what  tears  of  joy 

Her  heavenward  eyes  suffused !  Those  eyes  are  clos’d 

But  ail  her  loveliness  is  not  yet  flown. 

She  emilrd  tn  death,  and  itill  her  raid,  pate  face 
Hetain*  that  smile,  at  trhen  a  tcavelett  lake. 

In  which  the  wini'ry  start  all  blight  appear. 

It  sheeted  by  a  nightly  frost,  itith  ice, 

Stitt  it  Itefleets  the  face  of  heaven  unchanged, 

L'nrmJfM  by  the  breeze,  or  sweeping  blaet. 


STORIES  BY  THE  FAMILY. 

sr  LEV.  w.  oaaiLKT,  s.  n. 

The  following  tale*  originated  in  the  manner  detmbed  in  the 
Introductioa  If  they  afford  a*  much  amoretnent  in  my  yonag 
readers  as  they  did  to  the  little  party  to  whom  they  were  first 
related,  I  shall  he  well  satisfied. 

INTRODUCTION 

( i.NX  day,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas  holy- 
days,  Mr.  13  —  entered  the  school-room,  and  found 
the  children  all  hard  at  work  with  rules  and  pencils, 
pen,  ink,  and  (laper,  jnst  as  if  it  had  been  school-time. 

“  You  seem  very  industrious.  I  sujipose  you  do 
not  care  about  having  any  holydays  ?” 

“  Yes,  we  do  indeed,  jwipt ;  we  are  all  going  to 
w’rite  stories.” 

“  Well,  that  will  be  a  very  nice  occupation  for 
you;  particularly  on  cold  and  snowy  days  when  you 
cannot  go  out.  And  what  are  the  stories  to  be  about 

“  t)h,  that  is  to  be  a  secret  till  they  are  finished; 
and  then  we  intend  to  read  them  some  evening  to  you 
and  mamma,  and  uncle  and  aunt,  when  they  come.” 

“  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  us,  I  am  sure,  to  hear 
them.” 

“  But,  pajia,”  said  Anne,  the  eldest,  “  is  there  any 
objecting  to  making  stories  about  giants  and  fairies?” 

“  Why  should  there  be  ?” 

“  You  know  some  stories  of  that  sort  are  so  silly 
and  nonsensical.” 

“  I  do  not  think  them  at  all  nonsensical,”  said  little  j 
Mary  ;  “  and  I  am  sure  they  are  very  amusing.” 

“  Some  fairy  tales,”  said  jaipa,  “  are  silly  enough  ; 
others  contain  a  great  deal  of  fancy  and  imagination, 
esjiecialiy  those  which  are  found  in  the  Eastern  lan¬ 
guages.  Others,  again,  convey  very  valuable  instruc¬ 
tion.  You  need  not  make  silly  tales,  but  may  try  to 
give  some  good  moral  to  your  stories ;  and  then,  per- 
ha|>8,  they  will  be  useful  as  well  aa  entertaining.” 

“  And  may  we  write  fables?”  said  Willy. 

“  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  they  may  be  made  very  instruc¬ 
tive.” 

“  And  true  stories?”  said  Johnny. 

“  Those  |)erha|ie  w’ould  be  the  best  of  all.  How’- 
ever,  it  is  not  so  much  that  one  sort  of  a  story  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  another.  Fairy  tales  and  true  tales,  fables 
or  allegories — all  may  be  very  interesting,  if  you  take 
pains  with  them  ;  so  I  shall  expect  great  amusement 
when  they  are  finished.” 

Then  papa  left  them  to  their  work. 

At  length  all  the  stories  were  ready ;  and  mamma, 
l>apa,  aunt  Mary,  and  uncle  John,  were  all  assembled 
to  hear  them.  Little  Mary’s  story  was  about  Rosetta 
and  the  fairy.  Johnny’s  was.  Beautiful  t^een  Venus 
and  Jolly  King  Bacchus  ;  for  Johnny  had  begun  to 
learn  Latin,  and  to  read  about  the  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses.  Willy  was  more  aspiring,  and  wrote  a 
poetical  fable.  The  Bee  and  the  Sloth.  And  Anne’s 
was.  The  Cattle  of  Darmstadt. 

Each  story  had  its  peculiar  merit,  and  created  a 
good  deal  of  amusement;  and  the  delight  was  in* 
creased  when  )>apa  told  them  that  as  they  had  taken 
so  much  pains  to  give  pleasure,  now  it  was  his  turn 
and  mamma’s  to  tell  them  some  stories.  So  they  all 
■at  very  attentive,  and  mamma  began  as  follows. 

ittamma’s  Calc. 

THE  MAG  I  cT  L  WATCH. 

There  wsis  once  a  little  girl  named  Annette ;  and 
this  little  girl  wa.s  very’ amiable  in  disjxisition.  She 
loved  her  jiarents,  and  was  kind  and  aflectionate  to 
her  brothers  .-uid  sisters.  And  generally  she  did 
as  slie  was  bid,  hut  not  always ;  for  .she  was  ra¬ 
ther  thoughtless,  and  did  nut  suflkiently  consider 
whether  a  thing  was  right  or  wrong.  And  some¬ 
times  she  had  a  little  will  of  her  own ;  and  if  she 
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did  not  see  the  reason  why  she  was  told  to  do  so, 
or  not  to  do  any  thing,  she  did  not  immediately 
obey.  This  was  a  great  fault.  For  little  children 
ought  always  to  do  exactly  as  their  jiarents  bid 
them,  because  they  may  be  quite  sure  that  their 
jKuents  know  best  what  is  right  and  projH*r. 
Whenever  Annette  did  wrong,  she  was  always 
sure  to  be  sorry  for  it,  and  wish  afterwards  that 
she  had  been  more  considerate  and  obedient. 

One  day,  after  her  mamma  had  been  angry  with 
her,  and  had  spoken  very  seriously,  little  Annette 
went  out  into  the  garden ;  but  could  not  play  as 
usual  with  her  brothers  and  sisters,  because  she 
was  sorry  for  what  she  had  done.  And  she  walked 
about  sadly,  and  did  not  take  half  so  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  looking  at  the  flowers,  and  the  bees  and 
butterflies,  as  she  u.sed  to  do.  Ju.st  then  she  saw, 
on  a  rose-tree,  a  beautiful  bird,  about  the  .size  of  a 
thrush ;  but  it  had  not  a  sjieckled  breast  and  brown 
back  like  the  thrushes,  nor  glossy  black  feathers 
like  the  blackbirds,  which  she  had  often  watched 
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as  they  hopped  about ;  but  was  of  all  sorts  of  bright 
colors,  and  had  a  tuft  of  gold  on  its  head.  There 
it  sat  on  the  rose-bush,  singing  away,  with  a  clear 
melodious  note ;  and  as  it  sang,  Annette  fancied  it 
said, 

“  If  you  wish  to  be  hapjiy,  be  goo<l,  be  good  ; 

If  you  wish  to  be  happy,  be  good.” 

Annette  sat  down  and  listened  to  the  .song  of  the 
beautiful  bird,  and  said  to  herself,  “  How  I  wish  1 
was  always  good ;  then  I  am  sure  1  should  be 
happy.”  And  presently  the  little  bird  hopjied  ofl 
the  rose-tree  to  the  lawn,  and  came  close  uji  to 
where  the  little  girl  was  sitting.  Annette  kejit 
quite  still  for  fear  of  frightening  the  lieautiful  bird 
away ;  but  it  seemed  almost  tame,  and  came  hoj)- 
ping  along  until  it  was  within  a  yard  or  two.  And 
then  as  Annette  looked,  it  seemed  to  change  it.s 
form,  until  it  took  the  shajie  of  a  beautiful  fairy, 
with  a  robe  of  green  and  gold,  and  a  coronet  of 
rubiflP  on  her  head,  and  a  silver  w’and  in  her  hand. 

“  Annette,”  said  she,  “  I  am  the  Fairy  Gratiana ; 
and  I  promised  your  jiarents,  soon  after  you  were 
bom,  that  1  w'ould  do  all  I  could  to  take  care  of  you, 
and  help  you  to  grow  up  a  good  girl.  And  now  I 
am  come  to  give  you  a  useful  present.”  So  saying, 
she  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  little  girl  an  elegant 
little  watch.  It  was  the  most  delicate  piece  of 
workmanship  imaginable,  and  much  prettier  than 
any  watch  she  had  ever  seen  before. 

“  Thank  you !  thank  you  !”  said  Annette. 
“  How  nice  it  will  be  to  know  always  e.vactly 
what  o’clock  it  is  when  I  get  up  in  the  morning, 
and  go  to  bed ;  and  then  I  shall  never  keep  mamma 
or  jiajia  waiting  a  minute !” 

“  My  dear  child,”  said  the  fairy,  “  that  is  not  its 
use.” 

Annette  was  rather  disapjxiinted  when  she  heard 
this ;  for  she  began  to  think  it  was  only  one  of 
those  make-believe  watches  which  never  go  ex¬ 
cept  just  when  they  are  being  wound  up.  How¬ 
ever,  she  was  too  well  behaved  to  tell  the  fairy 
that  she  did  not  much  care  for  her  present. 

But  Gratiana,  smiling,  continued : 

“  The  watch  which  I  have  just  given  you  is  far 
more  valuable  than  any  watch  yet  made  by  mortal 
hands.  It  will  not  tell  you  the  minute  or  hour  of 
the  day,  nor  the  day  of  the  week,  nor  the  time  of 
the  moon,  as  some  watches  do.” 

“  What  ran  be  the  use  of  it thought  little 
Annette  to  herself. 
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“  But  its  use,”rontinu«d  the  fairy,  “  is  this:  it  is 
to  be  worn  under  the  sash  on  the  left  side ;  and 
then,  if  ever  you  are  tempted  to  be  naughty,  the 
liltle  watch  will  strike  trently,  and  jro — tick  ! 
tick  !’* 

“  What  a  nice  little  watch  it  must  be  !” 

“  One  thing  you  must  promise,”  said  the  fair)’, 
“  and  that  is,  you  will  never  part  with  it.” 

“  0,  no,  never !”  answered  the  little  girl  eagerly. 

“  I  sincerely  trust  you  will  not ;  but  should  you 
ever  be  tempted  to  do  so,  touch  this  little  spring, 
and  it  will  be  shown  you  what  you  ought  to  do  ” 

The  fairy  shewed  Annette  the  spring ;  and  the 
little  girl  promised  she  would  do  as  the  fairy  bade 
her ;  and  then  went  skipping  and  dancing  round 
and  round,  singing,  “  O,  what  a  nice  little,  nice  lit¬ 
tle  w.atch !”  And  when  she  looked  again  the  fairy 
was  gone.  Annette  wished  that  she  had  asked  the 
fairy  where  she  lived,  and  begged  her  to  come  and 
see  her  again ;  but  it  was  too  late.  So  she  put 
the  little  watch  under  her  sash,  and  then  went 
home  to  her  lessons,  and  was  soon  busily  employed 
about  them,  as  if  this  strange  adventure  had  not 
happened. 

That  day  the  watch  never  ticked  :  but  the  next 
morning,  as  Annette  was  learning  her  lesson,  she 
could  not  help  thinking  about  the  fair)’,  and  wish¬ 
ing  it  was  time  to  go  out  into  the  garden,  and  see 
if  she  should  meet  her  again.  But  just  tlien  she 
heard,  or  rather  felt,  a  gentle  tick !  tick !  on  her 
left  side ;  and  that  reminded  her  that  her  mamma 
had  bidden  her  not  to  be  idle  over  her  lesson ;  so 
she  thanked  the  fairy  again  for  having  given  her 
.such  a  nice  little  watch,  and  set  to  work,  and  very 
.soon  finished  her  lesson.  And  her  mamma  gave 
her  leave  to  go  out  and  play  in  the  garden ;  where 
she  ran  round  and  round,  but  could  not  see  the  lit¬ 
tle  Fairy  any  w’here. 

Afterward  she  sat  down  to  dinner  with  her  brothers 
and  sisters ;  and  there  was  a  nice  pudding  which 
Annette  had  to  help.  So  she  thought  to  herself, 

“  Now’  I  can  give  my  brothers  and  sisters  each 
a  good  piece,  and  manage  to  keep  rather  a  larger 
bit  for  myself.” 

But  just  then  the  little  watch  went  tick !  tick  ! 
So  she  remembered  that  it  would  be  selfish  and 
greedy  to  do  as  she  had  been  thinking ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  her  brothers  and  sisters  a  smaller 
share,  she  gave  them  the  largest,  and  kept  the 
least  for  herself. 

Her  mamma  remarked  what  she  had  done,  and 
praised  her  for  it ;  and  Annette  thought  to  herself, 
“Oh,  what  a  good  girl  I  am  !” 

But  the  w’atch  just  then  gave  a  gentle  tick,  and 
reminded  her  that  she  ought  to  think  more  humbly 
of  herself,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
watch,  .she  would  j^rhapshave  been  a  very  naugh¬ 
ty  girl. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  of  all  the  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  the  watch  ticked  ;  for  though  An¬ 
nette  was  not  often  iiatrghty,  yet  she  w’as  often 
tempted  to  be  naughty,  so  that  the  watched  ticked 
more  or  less  every  day.  But  so  long  as  the  little 
girl  minded  the  watch,  she  w’as  prevented  doing 
what  W’as  wrong,  and  was  much  happier  than  she 
used  to  be  before  she  met  the  good  Fair)'  Gratiana. 

Annette’s  mamma  had  taught  her  a  very  nice 
employment,  which  was,  to  preserve  her  flowers 
by  pressing  them  betw’een  blotting-paper,  and  then 
fastening  them  in  a  book  with  gtim  and  little  strips 


of  paper,  so  that  they  would  last  for  years;  and 
then  she  wrote  the  name  of  each  flower  underneath. 
This  was  called  a  hottus  siccus,  or  dry  ganlcn. 
Annette  wa-^  very  fond  of  it,  and  had  alrealy  made 
a  nice  collection. 

One  day  her  mamma,  before  she  left  the  riKun, 
said,  “  You  may  go  on  arranging  your  flowers  for 
half  an  hour  more  ;  but  after  that  you  must  set  to 
w’ork  at  your  evening  lessons,  or  you  will  not  have 
them  done  in  time.” 

And  Annette  promised  that  she  would.  But  when 
the  half-hour  had  past,  the  little  girl  said  to  herself, 

“  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  may  go  on  with  the  flowers  a 
little  while  longer.” 

But  the  little  watch  went  tick  !  tick  ! 

“.What  a  tiresome  little  watch  !”  said  .she,  in  a 
pet. 

Then  the  watch  ticked  three  or  four  times  much 
more  loudly.  But  Annette  did  not  care,  and  went 
on  till  she  had  done  as  much  as  .she  chose  before 
she  began  her  lessons.  The  consequence  was  that 
her  lessons  were  done  hastily  and  carelessly  ;  and 
her  mamma  was  displeased ,  and  .she  herself  aohamod 
and  unhappy. 

But  the  evil  consequences  did  not  end  here  ;  for 
having  once  disreganled  the  ticking  of  her  watch, 
she  became  less  careful  about  it,  until  it  hap|)cned 
that  .she  often  did  what  she  chose,  whether  the 
watch  ticked  or  not.  And  at  la.st  it  came  into  her 
mind  to  wish  that  the  Fairy  Gratiana  had  never 
given  it  to  her  at  all. 

This  went  on  for  some  time.  Meanwhile  An¬ 
nette  grew  up  to  be  a  great  girl,  and  had  to  think 
and  manage  for  herself.  Sometimes  she  li.stened 
to  the  watch,  and  was  thankful  and  happy  w  hen 
she  did  .so ;  but,  from  having  learned  occasionally 
to  disregard  it,  she  found  that  it  was  not  of  half 
the  use  it  might  have  been,  and  went  very  irregu¬ 
larly  :  for  sometimes  it  would  tick  very  loudly,  at 
other  times  it  could  scarcely  be  heard  or  felt  for 
days  and  w’ceks  together,  although  she  did  many 
very  naughty  things. 

Annette,  like  many  other  silly  girls,  became  vain 
of  her  beauty ;  and  would  stand  looking  at  herself 
in  the  glass,  and  would  spend  all  her  money  in 
jewels  and  fine  clothes,  so  that  she  had  none  to 
give  to  the  poor,  and  was  fond  of  being  compli¬ 
mented  and  admired ;  in  short,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  she  was  very  far  from  being  good ;  and  when 
the  watch  ticked,  as  it  still  did,  sometimes  very 
loudly,  it  made  her  unhappy  and  fretful,  and  she 
had  almost  made  up  her  mind  to  throw  it  away  ; 
but  her  promi.se  to  the  fairy  ha»l  hitherto  kept  her 
from  doing  so. 

One  day,  as  she  was  walking  in  the  garden,  a 
handsome  youth  presented  himself  to  her  from  be¬ 
hind  the  trees,  and  said,  “  Dearest  Annette,  why 
are  you  so  sorrowful  ?  So  beautiful  a  creature  as 
you  ought  to  know  nothing  but  pleasure  and 
gaiety.” 

Annette  hung  her  head,  and  blushed,  but  did  not 
reply. 

“  I  know  the  reason,”  continued  the  youth :  “  it 
is  on  account  of  that  odious  watch  given  you  by 
the  Fairy  Gratiana.  You  see  I  have  found  out 
your  secret ;  but  you  have  only  to  throw  it  away, 
and  you  will  be  happy.  Come,  give  it  to  me,  and 
henceforth  you  will  have  no  more  trouble.” 

Annette  was  almost  persuaded,  but  she  thought 
on  her  promise ;  and  at  last  it  occurred  to  her  to 


touch  the  spring.  No  socmer  had  she  done  so  than 
the  Fairy  Gratiana  stocxl  before  her,  and  the  youth 
starte«l  aside  in  confusion. 

“  fs  it  come  to  this .slid  the  fairy,  in  a  .siein 
but  com(ia.ssionate  voice,  “  that  you  have  .so  nearly 
lost  the  precioms  treasure  which  1  gave  you  ?  ’Tis 
well  you  bethought  you  of  the  secret  spring,  or  you 
would  have  been  lost  for  ever.  Behold  the  danger 
into  which  you  have  almost  fallen !”  Then  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  youth,  slie  touched  him  with  her  wand, 
and  s;ud,  “  .\s.siirne  thy  true  form  !”  Cpon  which 
he  w;i.s  traii.sformail  into  a  hideous  serpent,  and 
glided  away,  hissing  frightfully,  among  the  dark 
bushes. 

Annette  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  ashamed  to 
look  at  her  benefactress  ;  and  when  at  last  she 
ventured  to  lift  up  her  eyes,  no  one  was  there : 
only  she  .saw  the  beautiful  bin!  hopping  away,  and 
again  heard  the  song  she  had  once  listened  to  be¬ 
fore — 

“  If  you  wisli  to  be  happy,  be  good,  be  good  ; 

If  you  wiah  to  lat  happy,  be  good.” 

I  am  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  record  that 
after  escaping  thi.s  fearful  danger,  Annette  priced 
her  watch  again  a.s  she  had  done  before ;  and 
though  for  a  goinl  while  it  went  irregularly,  and 
sometimes  ticked  very  loudly  when  Annette  least 
exjiected  it,  yet,  from  constantly  attending  to  it,  it 
has  again  became  as  useful  as  it  was  at  first,  and 
gives  a  gentle  tick,  tick  :  whenever  there  is  danger, 
just  sufficient  to  enable  its  fair  owner  to  guard  her¬ 
self  against  it. 

“  I  am  sure  we  are  all  much  obliged  to  manuna.” 

“  Well,  and  w’ho  can  tell  w’hat  is  meant  by  the 
watch  ?”  sail  pajia,  as  soon  as  the  story  was  over. 

“  Con.science,  conscience  !”  said  two  or  three  of 
the  little  auditors  at  once. 

“  (iuite  right.  Conscience  is  the  guard,  or  watch, 
given  to  each  child  when  hs  comes  to  be  old 
enough  to  discern  between  good  and  evil ;  and  if  he 
follows  the  dictates  of  conscience,  he  is  sure  to  b-? 
good  and  happy.  But  once  let  a  young  person— 
or  any  person — for  it  matters  not  whether  he 
be  young  or  old — deliberately  resist  his  conscience, 
and  it  will  lose  its  efficacy,  and  gradually  be¬ 
come  weaker  and  more  uncertain,  though  still 
at  times  it  will  s^ieak  so  loudly  as  to  be  looked 
on  rather  as  an  enemy  than  a  friend.  Then  it  is 
that  some  are  tempted  to  cast  it  from  them,  and 
give  themselves  up  to  wicked  ways ;  but,  if  they 
call  on  God  in  their  extremity.  He  will  not  desert 
them,  but  come  in  some  way  to  their  aid,  and  save 
them  from  the  impending  danger.  Still,  when  con¬ 
science  has  been  .seared,  or  rendered  callous,  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  bring  h  back  to  its  purity  and 
truth.  Far  better,  my  dear  children,  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  conscience  from  your  youth  up.  So 
only  can  you  live  happily  here,  and  be  sure  of 
peace  at  the  last. 

“  And  now,  I  suppose,  it  is  my  turn.  My  story, 
I  am  afraid,  will  not  convey  quite  so  important  a 
lesson  as  your  mamma's.” 

Pafa’s  SToay  i.'«  ofa  next. 

Sympathy. — It  is  from  having  suffered  ourselves, 
that  we  learn  to  appreciate  the  misfortunes  and  the 
wants  of  others,  and  become  doubly  interested  in 
preventing  or  relieving  them.  “  The  human  heart,” 
as  an  elegant  French  author  observes,  “  resembles 
certain  medicinal  trees,  which  yield  not  their  heal¬ 
ing  jalm  until  they,^ye  themselves  been  wounded.’* 
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THE  F  A  M  I  I.  Y  M  E  E  T  I  N  (i . 

•r  CHAKLui traAouB. 

Ws  are  all  here ! 

Father,  Mother,  , 

Sister,  Brother, 

All  who  hold  each  other  dear, 

Kach  chair  U  filled,  we’re  all  at  kontf, 
To-ni(ht  Ift  no  cold  stranger  come ; 

It  ia  not  often  thus  around 

Our  old  familiar  hearth  we’re  found. 

Bless  then  the  meeting  and  the  8{)Ot, 

For  once  l>e  every  care  forgot ; 

Let  gentle  peace  assert  her  power. 

And  kind  afiection  rule  the  hour; 

We’re  all,  all  here. 

We’re  not  all  here ! 

Some  are  away — the  dead  ones  dear. 

Who  thronged  with  us  this  ancient  hearth; 
And  gave  the  hour  to  guiltless  mirth. 

Fate,  with  a  stern,  relentless  hand. 

Looked  in  and  thinned  our  little  hand : 
Some  like  a  night  fiasli  imssed  away. 

And  some  sank  ;  lingering,  day  by  day ; 
The  quiet  graveyard — some  lie  there. 

And  cruel  Ocean  has  his  share — 

We’re  not  all  here. 

We  ore  all  here  ! 

Even  they,  the  dead,  though  dead,  so  dear. 
Fond  memory,  to  her  duty  true. 

Brings  back  their  faded  forms  to  view. 

How  life>Uhe  through  the  midst  of  years ; 
Each  well  rememliered  face  ap(>ears; 

We  see  them  as  in  times  long  (mat. 

From  each  to  each  kind  looks  are  cast ; 

We  hear  their  words,  their  smile  behold. 
They’re  round  us  as  they  were  of  old. 

We  ore  all  here. 

We  are  all  here ! 

Father,  Mother, 

Sister,  Brother, 

You  that  1  love  with  love  so  dear, 

T%$»  may  not  long  cf  us  be  said. 

Soon  must  we  join  the  gathered  dead. 

And  by  the  hearth  we  now  sit  round. 

Some  other  circle  will  be  found. 

O  then  that  wisdom  may  we  know. 

That  yields  a  life  of  ;>eace  below ; 

So  in  the  world  to  follow  this. 

May  each  repeat  in  words  of  bliss, 

Wa’re  all.  allkere.' 

BIOGRAPHICAL  STORIES. 


SAKl’RI.  JOHNSON. 

The  following  story  of  the  great  Doctor  Samuel 
Johnson,  which  inculcates  an  excellent  lesson  of 
forgiveness,  is  taken  from  a  little  volume  written 
by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  of  Boston,  entitled  “  Bio¬ 
graphical  Stories  for  Children.”  Mr.  Hawthorne  is 
author  of  several  very  interesting  and  useful  books 
for  the  young. 

“  Sam,’’  said  Mr.  Michael  Johnson  of  Lichfield, 
one  morning,  “  I  am  very  feeble  and  ailing  to-day. 
You  must  go  to  Uttoxeter  in  my  steail,  and  tend  the 
bookstall  in  the  market-place  there.” 

This  was  s}K)ken  above  a  hundred  yeare  ago,  by 
an  elderly  man,  who  had  once  been  a  thriving  book¬ 
seller  at  Lichfield,  in  England.  Being  now  in  re¬ 
duced  circumstances,  he  was  forced  to  go,  every' 
market-day,  and  sell  l)ooks  at  a  stall,  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  village  of  Uttoxeter. 

His  son,  to  whom  Mr.  Johnson  spoke,  was  a 
great  boy  of  very  singular  aspect.  He  had  an  intel¬ 


ligent  face ;  but  it  was  seamed  and  distorted  by  a 
scrofulous  humor,  which  affected  his  eyes  so  badly, 
that  sometimes  he  was  almost  blind.  Owing  to  the 
same  cause,  his  head  would  often  .shake  with  a 
tremulous  motion,  as  if  he  were  afflicted  with  the 
pal.sey.  When  Sam  was  an  infant,  the  famous 
Queen  Anne  had  tried  to  cure  him  of  thi.s  disease, 
by  laying  her  royal  hand.s  ujwn  his  head.  But 
though  the  touch  of  a  king  or  queen  was  supposed 
to  be  a  certain  remedy  for  scrofula,  it  produced  no 
good  effect  u|K)n  Sam  Johnson. 

At  the  time  which  we  speak  of,  the  poor  lad  was 
not  very  well  dres.sed,and  wore  shoes  from  which 
his  toes  pee|>ed  out ;  for  his  old  father  had  barely 
the  means  of  supjK)rting  hi.s  wife  and  children.  But, 
l»«»or  as  the  family  were,  young  Sam  Johnson  had 
as  much  pride  as  any  nobleman’s  son  in  England. 
The  fact  was,  he  felt  conscious  of  uncommon  sen.se 
and  ability,  which,  in  his  own  opinion,  entitled  him 
to  great  respect  from  the  worhl.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  been  glad,  if  grown  i)eople  had  treated  him  as 
reverentially  as  his  schoolfellows  did.  Three  of 
them  were  accustomeil  to  come  for  him,  every 
morning;  and  while  he  sat  upon  the  back  of  one, 
the  two  others  supported  him  on  each  side — and 
thus  he  rode  to  school  in  triumph ! 

B<*ing  a  j)ersonage  of  so  much  imjmrtance,  Sam 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  standing  all  day  in  Uttox¬ 
eter  market,  offering  books  to  the  rude  and  ignorant 
country-j»eople.  Doubtless  he  felt  the  more  reluc¬ 
tant,  on  account  of  his  shabby  clothes,  and  the  dis¬ 
order  of  his  eyes,  and  the  tremulous  motion  of  his 
head. 

When  Mr.  Michael  Johnson  spoke,  Sam  pouted, 
and  made  an  indistinct  grumbling  in  his  throat; 
then  he  looked  his  old  father  in  the  face,  and  an¬ 
swered  him  loudly  and  deliberately. 

“Sir,”  said  he,  “I  will  not  go  to  Uttoxeter  mar¬ 


ket  !” 

Mr.  Johnson  hail  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  lad’s 
obstinacy,  ever  since  his  birth ;  and  while  Sam  was 
younger,  the  old  gentleman  hatl  probably  used  the 
ro*l,  whenever  iKcasion  seemed  to  require.  But  he 
was  now  too  feeble,  and  too  much  out  of  spirits, 
to  contend  with  this  stubborn  and  violent  tempered 
boy.  He  therefore  gave  up  the  point  at  once,  and 
prejKired  to  go  to  Uttoxeter  himself. 

“  Well,  Sam,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  as  he  took  his 
hat  and  staff,  “  if,  for  the  .sake  of  your  foolish  pride, 
you  can  suffer  your  j)Oor  sick  father  to  stand  all  day 
in  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  market,  when  he 
ought  to  be  in  his  bed,  I  have  no  more  to  .say.  But 
you  will  think  of  this,  Sam,  when  I  am  dead  and 
gone !” 

So  the  i)oor  old  man  (perhaps  with  a  tear  in  his 
eye,  but  certainly  with  sorrow  in  his  heart)  set 
forth  toward  Uttoxeter.  The  gray-haired,  feeble, 
melancholy  Michael  Johnson !  How  sad  a  thing 
it  was.  that  he  should  be  forced  to  go,  in  his  sick¬ 
ness,  and  toil  for  the  support  of  an  ungrateful  son, 
who  was  too  prond  to  do  anything  for  his  father, 
or  his  mother,  or  himself !  Sam  Ux)ked  after  Mr. 
Johnson,  with  a  sullen  countenance,  till  he  was  out 
of  sight. 

But  when  the  old  man’s  figure,  as  he  went  stoop¬ 
ing  along  the  street,  was  no  more  to  be  seen,  the 
boy’s  heart  l)egan  to  .smite  him.  He  had  a  vivid 
imagination ;  and  it  tormented  him  with  the  image 
of  his  father,  standing  in  the  market-place  of  Uttox¬ 
eter,  and  offering  his  books  to  the  noisy  crowd 


around  him.  Sam  seemed  to  behold  him,  arrantdng 
his  literary  merchandise  upon  the  stall,  in  such  a 
way  as  was  best  calculated  to  attract  notice.  Here 
was  Addison’s  Spectator,  a  long  row  of  little  vol¬ 
umes  ;  here  was  Pope’s  translation  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  ;  here  were  Dryden’s  poems,  or  those  of 
Prior.  Here,  likewi.se,  were  Gulliver’s  Travels, 
and  a  variety  of  little  gilt-covered  children’s  books, 
such  as  Tom  Thumb,  Jack  the  Giant-queller,  Mo- 
her  (loose’s  Melodies,  and  others  which  our  great- 
grandparents  used  to  read,  in  their  childhood.  And 
here  were  sermons  for  the  pious,  and  pamphlets  for 
the  politicians,  and  ballads,  some  merry  and  some 
dismal  ones,  for  the  country  people  to  sing. 

Sam,  in  imagination,  .saw  his  father  offer  these 
book.s,  pamphlets,  and  ballads,  now  to  the  rude 
yeomen,  who  j)erhaps  could  not  read  a  word — now 
to  the  country  8  jn ires,  who  cared  for  nothing  but 
to  hunt  hares  and  foxes — now  to  the  children,  who 
chose  to  spend  their  copjicrs  for  sugar-plumbs  or 
gingerbreail,  rather  than  for  picture-books.  And  if 
Mr.  Johnson  should  sell  a  book  to  a  man,  woman, 
or  child,  it  would  cost  him  an  hour’s  talk  to  get  a 
profit  of  only  sixpence. 

“  My  poor  father!”  thought  Sam  to  himself. 
“  How  his  head  will  ache,  and  how  heavy  his  heart 
will  be !  lam  almost  sorry  that  I  did  not  do  as  he 
bade  me !” 

Then  the  boy  went  to  his  mother,  w'ho  wi^  busy 
about  the  house.  She  did  not  know  what  had 
j)a.s8ed  between  Mr.  Johnson  and  Sam. 

“  Mother,”  said  he,  “  did  you  think  father  .seemed 
very  ill  to-day 

“  Yes,  Sam,”  answered  his  mother,  turning  with 
a  flushed  face  from  the  fire,  where  she  was  cooking 
their  scanty  dinner.  “  Your  father  did  look  very 
ill ;  and  it  is  a  pitty  he  did  not  send  you  to  Uttox¬ 
eter  in  his  stead.  You  are  a  great  boy,  now,  and 
would  rejoice,  I  am  sure,  to  do  something  for  your 
poor  fatlier,  who  has  done  so  much  for  you.” 

The  lad  made  no  reply.  But  again  his  imagina¬ 
tion  .set  to  work,  and  conjured  up  another  picture  of 
poor  Michael  Johnson.  He  was  .standing  in  the 
hot  sunshine  of  the  market-place,  and  looking  so 
weary,  sick,  and  di.sconselate,  that  the  eyes  of  all 
the  crowd  were  draw’n  to  him.  “  Had  this  old  man 
no  son,”  the  j)cople  would  say  among  themselves, 
“  who  might  have  taken  hi.s  place  at  the  bookstall, 
while  the  father  kept  his  bed  ?”  And  j)erhaps — 
but  thi.s  was  a  terrible  thought  for  Sam — j)erhaj)s 
his  father  would  faint  away,  and  fall  down  in  the 
market-place,  with  his  gray  hair  in  the  dust,  and 
his  venerable  face  as  deathlike  as  that  of  a  corpse. 
And  there  would  be  the  bystanders  gazing  earnestly 
at  Mr.  Johnson,  and  whispering,  “  Is  he  dead  ?  Is 
he  dead 

And  Sam  shuddered,  as  he  repeated  to  himsalf ; 
“  Is  he  dead .’” 

“Oh,  [  have  been  a  cruel  son !”  thought  he, 
within  his  own  heart.  “  God  forgive  me !  God  for¬ 
give  me  !” 

But  God  could  not  yet  forgive  him ;  for  he  was  not 
truly  penitent.  Ha<l  he  been  so,  he  would  have 
hastened  away,  that  very  moment,  to  Uttoxeter, 
and  have  fallen  at  his  father’s  feet,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowded  market-place.  There  he  w’ould 
have  confe.ssed  his  fault,  and  f)esought  Mr.  Johnson 
to  go  home,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  day’s  w'ork  to 
him.  But  such  was  Sam’s  pride  and  natural  stub- 
I  bomness,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  this 
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humiliation  V'et  he  ought  to  hare  done  so,  for  his 
own  «aKe,  and  for  his  father's  sake,  and  for  God’s 
sake. 

After  sunset,  old  Michael  Johnson  came  slowly 
home,  and  sat  down  in  his  customary  chair.  He 
sail!  nothing  to  Sam  ;  nor  do  I  know  that  a  .single 
word  ever  j>a.s.sed  Ijelween  them,  on  the  subject  of 
the  .son's  dist)l)edicnce.  In  a  few  years,  his  father 
died,  and  left  Sam  to  tight  his  way  through  the 
world  by  him.self.  It  would  make  our  .story  much 
too  long,  were  I  to  tell  you  even  a  few  of  the  re¬ 
markable  events  of  Sam’s  life.  Moreover,  there  is 
the  le.ss  neeJ  of  this,  becau.se  mruiy  books  have 
l)een  written  about  that  poor  boy,  and  the  fame  that 
he  ac<iuired,  and  all  that  he  did  or  talked  of  doing, 
after  he  came  to  be  a  man. 

But,  one  thing  I  must  not  neglect  to  say.  From 
his  boyhood  upward,  until  the  latest  day  of  his  life, 
lie  never  forgot  the  story  of  Utto.veter  market.  Of¬ 
ten,  when  he  was  a  scholar  of  the  Tniversity  of 
O.vford,  or  master  of  an  Academy  at  tidial,  or  a 
writer  for  the  London  booksellers — in  all  his  pov¬ 
erty  and  toil,  and  in  all  his  success — while  he  was 
walking  the  streets  without  a  shilling  to  buy  food, 
or  when  the  greate.st  men  of  England  were  proud  to 
feast  him  at  their  table — still  that  heavy  and  re¬ 
morseful  thought  came  back  to  him :  “  I  w;us 

cruel  to  my  father  in  his  illness !”  Many  and  many 
a  time,  awake  or  in  his  dreams,  he  seemed  to  see 
old  MichaeUohnson,  .standing  in  the  dust  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  market-place,  and  pres.sing  his  with¬ 
ered  hand  to  his  forehead,  as  if  it  ached. 

Alas !  my  dear  children,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  have 
such  a  thought  as  this,  to  bear  us  company  through 
life. 

Well,  my  children,  fifty  years  had  jiassed  away, 
since  young  Sam  Johnson  had  shown  himself  so 
hard-hearted  toward  his  father.  It  was  now  mar¬ 
ket-day  in  the  village  of  Utto.veter. 

In  the  street  of  the  village,  you  might  see  cattle- 
dealers  with  cows  and  oxen  for  sale,  and  pig- 
drovers,  with  herds  of  squeaking  .swine,  and  farm¬ 
ers,  with  cart-loails  of  cabbages,  turnips,  onions, 
and  all  other  jmxluce  of  the  soil.  Now  and  then, 
a  farmer’s  red-faced  wife  trotted  along  on  horseback, 
with  butter  and  cheese  in  two  large  panniers.  The 
|)eople  of  the  vilh'^e,  with  country  squires  and  other 
visiters  from  the  neighborhood,  walked  hither  and 
thither,  tnuling,  jesting,  quarrelling,  and  making 
just  such  a  bustle  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
had  made,  half  a  century  before. 

•  In  one  part  of  the  street,  there  wais  a  puppet- 
.show,  with  a  ridiculotis  Merry-Andrew,  who  kept 
lioth  grown  people  and  children  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 
On  the  op|)o.site  side  was  the  old  stone  church  of 
Uttoveter,  with  ivy  climbing  up  its  walls,  and  partly 
obscuring  its  gothic  window.s. 

There  was  a  clock  in  the  gray  tower  of  the 
ancient  church  ;  and  the  hands  on  the  dial-plate 
had  now  almost  reached  the  hour  of  noon.  At  this 
busiest  hour  of  the  market,  a  strange  old  gentleman 
was  seen  making  his  way  among  the  erowd.  He 
was  very  tall  and  bulky,  and  wore  a  brown  coat 
and  small  clothes,  with  black  worsted  stockings 
and  buckled  shoes.  On  his  head  was  a  three-cor¬ 
nered  hat,  beneath  which  a  bushy  gray  wig  thrust 
its  way  out,  all  in  disorder.  The  old  gentleman 
elbowed  the  people  aside,  and  forced  his  way 
through  the  midst  of  them,  with  a  singular  kind  of 
gait,  rolling  his  body  hither  and  thither,  so  that  he 


needed  twice  as  much  room  as  any  other  person 
there; 

“  iVlake  way,  srr  he  would  cry  out,  in  a  loud, 
harsh  voice,  when  sr)mebody  happened  to  interrupt 
his  progress.  “  Sir,  you  intrude  your  j*erson  into 
the  public  thoroughfare !” 

“  W  hat  a  queer  old  fellow  this  is  1”  muttered  the 
{leople  among  themselves,  hardly  knowing  whether 
to  laugh  or  to  lie  angry. 

But,  when  they  looked  into  the  venerable  stran¬ 
ger’s  face,  not  the  most  thoughtless  among  them 
dared  to  offer  him  the  least  impertinence.  Though 
his  features  were  scarred  and  distorted  with  the 
scrofula,  and  though  lus  eyes  were  dim  and  bleareii, 
yet  there  was  something  of  authority  and  wisdom 
in  his  look,  which  impressed  them  all  with  awe. 
So  they  stood  aside  to  let  him  jiass ;  and  the  old 
gentleman  made  his  way  acro.ss  the  market-place, 
and  jraused  near  the  corner  of  the  ivy-mantled 
church.  Just  as  he  reached  it,  the  clock  struck 
twelve. 

On  the  very  spot  of  ground,  where  the  stranger 
now  stood,  some  aged  people  remembered  that  old 
Michael  Johnson  hal  formerly  kept  his  bookstall. 
The  little  children,  who  Imd  once  bought  jiicture- 
books  of  him,  were  grandfathers  now. 

“  Yes;  here  is  the  very  sjhU  I”  muttered  the  old 
gentleman  to  himself. 

There  this  unknown  personage  Umk  his  stand, 
and  removed  the  three-cornered  hat  from  his  heal. 
It  was  the  busiest  hour  of  the  day.  What  with  the 
hum  of  human  voices,  the  low’ing  of  cattle,  the 
squeaking  of  pigs,  and  the  laughter  caused  by  the 
Merry-Andrew,  the  market-place  was  in  ver>'  great 
confusion.  But  the  stranger  seemed  not  to  notice 
it,  any  more  than  if  the  silence  of  a  desert  were 
around  him.  He  was  wrapt  in  his  own  thoughts. 
Sometimes  he  raised  his  furrowed  brow  to  heaven, 
as  if  in  prayer;  sometimes  he  bent  his  heail,  as  if 
an  insupjmrtable  weight  of  sorrow  were  upon  him. 
It  increased  the  awfulne.«s  of  his  asjiect,  that  there 
was  a  motion  of  his  heal,  and  an  almo.st  continual 
tremor  throughout  his  frame,  with  singular  twitch- 
ings  and  contortions  of  his  features. 

The  hot  sun  blazed  upon  his  unprotected  head ; 
but  he  seemed  not  to  feel  its  fervor.  A  dark  cloud 
swept  across  the  sky,  and  rain-drops  patted  into  the 
market-place ;  but  the  stranger  heeded  not  the 
shower.  The  people  began  to  gaze  at  the  myste¬ 
rious  old  gentleman,  with  superstitious  fear  and 
wonder.  Who  could  he  be  ?  Whence  did  he  come 
Wherefore  was  he  standing  bare-headed  in  the 
market-place  ?  Even  the  school-boys  left  the 
Merry-Andrew,  and  came  to  gaze,  with  wide-ojien 
eyes,  at  this  tall,  strange-Iooking  old  man. 

There  was  a  cattle-drover  in  the  village,  who  had 
recently  male  a  journey  to  the  Smithfield  market, 
in  London.  No  sooner  hail  this  man  thrust  his 
way  through  the  throng,  and  taken  a  look  at  the 
unknown  jiersonage,  than  he  whispered  to  one  of 
his  acquaintances : 

“  I  say,  neighbor  Hutchins,  would  ye  like  to 
know  who  this  old  gentleman  is  ?” 

“  Aye,  that  I  would,”  replied  neighbor  Hutchins ; 
“  for  a  queerer  chap  I  never  saw  in  my  life !  Some¬ 
how,  it  makes  me  feel  small  to  look  at  him.  He’s 
more  than  a  common  man.” 

“  You  may  well  say  so,”  answered  the  cattle- 
drover.  “  Why,  that’s  the  famou.s  Doctor  Samuel 
Johnson,  who,  they  say,  is  the  greatest  and  learn* 


edest  man  in  England.  I  saw  him  in  London  streets, 
walking  with  one  Mr.  Boswell.”  ^ 

Yes ;  the  poor  boy — the  friendless  Sara — with 
whom  we  began  our  story,  had  become  the  famous 
Doctor  Samuel  Johnson  !  He  was  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  the  wisest  man  and  greatest  writer 
in  all  Englaiul.  He  had  given  shape  and  perma¬ 
nence  to  his  native  language,  by  his  Dictionary. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  jieople  had  read  his 
Idler,  his  Rambler,  and  his  Ras.selas.  Noble  and 
wealthy  men,  and  beautiful  ladies,  deemeil  it  their 
highest  privilege  to  be  his  companions.  Even  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  had  sought  his  acquaintance, 
and  told  him  what  an  honor  he  considered  it,  that 
such  a  man  hiu!  been  born  in  his  dominions.  He 
was  now  at  the  .summit  of  literary  renown. 

But  all  his  fame  coubl  not  extinguish  the  bitter 
remembrance,  which  hail  tormented  him  through 
life.  Never,  never,  had  he  forgotten  his  father’s 
sorrow’ful  and  upbraiding  KK>k.  Never — though 
the  old  man’s  troubles  hatl  been  over,  so  many 
years — had  he  forgiven  himself  for  inflicting  such 
a  {)ang  upon  his  heart.  And  now,  in  his  own  old 
age,  he  h:ul  come  hither  to  do  penance,  by  standing 
at  lUHin-day  in  the  market-place  of  Uttoxeter,  on 
the  very  sjKit  where  Michael  Johnson  had  once 
kept  hi.s  liookstall.  The  aged  and  illustrious  man  ^ 
hail  done  what  the  poor  boy  refused  to  do.  By 
thus  expressing  his  deep  rejientance  and  humilia-  ^ 
tion  of  heart,  he  hoped  to  gain  (leace  of  conscience, 
and  the  forgiveness  of  God. 

My  dear  children,  if  you  have  grieved — I  will 
not  say,  your  parents — but,  if  you  have  grieved  the 
heart  of  any  human  being,  who  has  a  claim  upon 
your  love,  then  think  of  Samuel  Johnson’s  penance ! 
Will  it  not  lie  better  to  redeem  the  error  now,  than 
to  endure  the  agony  of  remorse  for  fifty  years  ? 
would  you  not  rather  say  to  a  brother — “  I  have 
erred !  Forgive  me !”  than  perhap.s  to  go  hereafter, 
and  shed  bitter  tears  upon  his  grave  f 

FAINT  NOT. 

Up  and  doina — be  not  faint 
Nor  loiter  by  the  way  ; 

Waste  no  time  in  sad  complaint, 

If  ye  would  gain  the  day. 

Persevere,  and  you  shall  win — 

So  doth  the  world  declare  ;  ] 

Triumph  o’er  the  hosts  of  sin. 

And  palms  of  victory  bear.  * 

Onward — upward — be  your  aim. 

Unheeding  curse  or  frown; 

They  who  bear  the  Christian  name 

Must  labor  for  the  crown.  b 

Idleness. — Nine-tenths  of  the  misery  and  vices  ^ 
of  mankind  proceed  from  idleness.  With  men  of  'f 
quick  minds,  to  whom  it  is  especially  pernicious, 
this  habit  is  commonly  the  fruit  of  many  disap¬ 
pointments  and  schemes  oft  baffled,  and  noen  fail 
in  their  scheme.s,  not  so  much  from  the  want  of 
strength  as  from  the  ill-direction  of  it.  The  weak¬ 
est  living  creature,  by  concentrating  his  powers  on 
a  single  object,  can  accomplish  something;  the 
strongest,  by  dispersing  his  over  many,  may  fail  to 
accomplish  any  thing.  The  drop,  by  continued 
falling,  bores  its  passage  through  the  hardest  rock ; 
the  hasty  torrent  rushes  over  it  with  hideous  up¬ 
roar,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind. 
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T  H  K  K  R  O  L  I  C  . 

Arthur  Delves  and  hiit  Hinter  Klizawere  among 
the  wildest  and  gayest  playmates  of  my  childhood, 
and  yet  none  were  so  dearly  loved  as  they  were. 
The  generosity  of  Arthur’s  disposition  led  him  to 
take  the  jKirt  of  every  small  boy  in  the  .school, 
while  his  sister’s  sweetness  of  disjKisition  made 
her  the  pence-maker  in  every  dispute  between  the 
girls.  It  was  in  a  pleasant  sjsit,  too,  that  dear  old 
school-house,  overshailowed  by  the  green  trees, 
and  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  some  bright  sunny 
spot  seen  between  the  branches.  The  wihl  rose 
grew  beside  our  jiretty  play -ground,  and  the  violet 
reared  its  modest  head  as  the  sunbeams  smiled  U])on 
it ;  and  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  hollyhock 
and  other  radiant  flowers  which  grew  lu.xuriantly 
at  a  little  distance. 

I  am  about  to  tell  you  a  true  story  of  iny  own 
childhood,  and  though  1  have  not  given  the  real 
names  to  the  {larties,  still  there  are  some,  even 
now,  who  would  recollect,  if  they  should  chance 
to  read  this  little  tale,  an  incident  of  early  life  for 
which  we  were  better  and  w'iser. 

Mr.  Young  had  given  us  a  holiday,  ami  accord¬ 
ing  to  agreement  we  all  met  at  the  jday-ground.  It 
was  one  of  those  sweet  days  when  the  air  seems 
fraught  with  fragrance,  and  when  the  earth  seems 
more  than  {lassing  beautiful.  We  gathered  the 
wild  flowers,  made  freijuent  excursions  into  the 
W’ood,  achieved  the  mighty  exploit  of  killing  a 
snake,  and  still  there  were  several  hours  to  sun¬ 
set.  Wearied  with  jday,  we  .sat  down  for  a  few 
moments,  till  Arthur  starting  up,  exclaimed,  “  Come 
boys ;  come  girls ;  who’s  for  a  frolic  ?” 

“  I,  for  one,”  cried  Henry  Grey,  “  with  you  for  a 
leader.” 

“  And  I  for  another,”  cried  Alfred  Uaby,  tossing 
Up  his  cap  into  the  air.  “Come,  girls  and  boys,  fol¬ 
low  your  leader ! 

“  I  shall  not  do  it,”  said  Kllen  Kaby,  a  sweet 
thoughtful  girl ;  “  for  I  know  that  we  shall  be 
disgraced.” 

“  Pol) .'  Ellen,  do  not  .spoil  our  fun,”  exclaimed 
Marian  Grey,  I  will  follow  Artlnir  and  Alfred,  so 
now  for  a  race  :  and  the  wild  romp  caught  Ellen 
round  the  waist,  and  darted  with  her  tow’ard  the 
school-house,  where  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
assembled. 

Eliza  Delvei?  now  joined  them,  with  her  dark 
ringlets  falling  in  confusion  over  her  shoulders,  and 
her  hat  nearly  full  of  buds  and  bloasoms,  which 
she  showered  among  them,  while  her  merry  laugh 
rung  through  the  wood. 

Arthur  now  drew  a  key  from  his  jnicket,  and 
calling  them  around  him,  gravely  said,  “You  know 
that  Mr.  Young  has  lieen  uncommonly  ill-natured 
during  the  la.st  few  days;  not  allowing  us  any 
privileges ;  so  now'  let  us  all  go  into  the  scIkk)!- 
room,  and  destroy  ever}’  thing  that  w'e  can  find ; 
and  then  Huzza  !  for  a  week’s  frolic  !” 

“  liCt  us  follow  Arthur,”  e.vclaimed  the  boys,  giv¬ 
ing  three  cheers — and  the  girls  w’ere  reaily  to  imi¬ 
tate  their  example ;  all  but  Ellen  Raby  and  Eliza. 
Ellen  caught  her  brother’s  arm  exclaiming,  “  Oh ! 
Alfred,  think  of  mother !”  But  he  heeded  her  not, 
and  joined  the  rest  of  his  companions  Tables  and 
seats  were  overturned,  copy  b^ks  tom  up,  and  the 
master’s  de.sk  rifled  of  its  contents ;  maps  cut  into 
pieces,  and  paint  boxes  broken,  and  paints  hid  near 
an  old  bowling  green,  till  it  .seemed  as  if  the  demon 


of  disorder  had  taken  his  station  in  the  once  quiet 
school-room.  Ellen  and  Eliza  walked  sorrowfully 
away,  but  when  Arthur  Delves  looked  round  and 
pictured  to  himself  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Young,  he 
gave  vent  to  a  burst  of  merriment,  in  which  he  was 
'  joined  by  a  whole  party. 

“  Stay,  stay.  Master  Delves,”  e.vclaimed  Mrs. 
Raby,  as  they  |)assed  her  garden.  “|You  promised 
me  a  beautiful  bunch  of  flowers,  and  Alfred  was  to 
aild  .some  lierries  to  the  gift.” 

The  two  boys  colored  deeply,  but  did  not  answer, 
hut  FIliza  and  Fallen  came  forward  with  some  frait 
and  flowers. 

“  Here  are  some  fine  flowers,”  said  Eliza.  “  And 
some  berries,”  too,  said  Ellen.  “  The  boys  did  not 
come  that  w’ay.” 

“  You  are  always  thoughtful  and  kind,”  said  Al¬ 
fred,  kissing  his  sister.  “  And  so  is  my  cousin 
Filiza :  but  Arthur  has  come  to  take  tea  with  me, 
mother.” 

“  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Raby  ;  “  so 
come  FIliza,  dear,  you  must  stay  likewise.” 

After  supper  Alfred  wralked  part  of  the  way 
home  with  Arthur,  but  his  spirits  had  forsaken 
him. 

“  I  wonder  what  tlie  old  man  will  say,”  exclaimed 
the  latter,  as  he  pa:ssed  the  play-ground,  and  at  the 
thought  of  Mr.  Young’s  rage,  his  merry  laugh 
echoed  through  the  wild  wood. 

Alfred  could  not  but  smile,  so  infectious  was  the 
mirth  of  his  light-hearted  friend,  but  he  sorrowfully 
said,  “  I  wish  I  had  taken  the  advice  of  Ellen,  for 
mamma  will  be  so  grieved,  and  Frank,  my  favorite 
brother,  will  so  blame  me.” 

“  And  to  confess  the  truth,  Alfred,  I  wish  I  had 
not  led  the  others  on  this  scheme  of  mischief.  I 
fear  the  consequences;  but  no  matter;  we  must 
carry  it  olT  with  a  good  face ;  so  good  night.” 

Many  a  heart  beat  quickly  as  Mr.  Young  enter¬ 
ed  the  school-room ;  he  walked  to  the  fire-place, 
and  imminliately  began  prayers.  When  they  were 
over  he  looked  around  with  a  frown  upon  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  sternly  asked  the  scholars  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  destniction  before  him.  Many  a  sly 
look  was  exchanged,  and  many  a  cheek  crimsoned 
with  the  deep  flush  of  consciousness ;  but  no  answer 
was  returned.  The  smile  that  played  upon  the  lip 
of  Arthur  did  not  csca])e  the  notice  of  Mr.  Young. 

“  Ma.ster  Delves,  come  forward ;”  said  he,  and 
Arthur  left  his  seat  with  a  look  at  Alfred  Raby,  in 
which  fear  and  merriment  were  strangely  blended. 

“  Where  did  you  |)ass  your  holiday 

“  In  the  wood,  till  nearly  sunset.” 

“  Who  were  your  companions  ?” 

“Alfred  Raby,  Eliza,  Marian  and  Henry  Grey, 
and  I  cannot  tell  how  many  more.” 

“  I  am  certain  that  you  have  been  the  leader  of 
the  frolic.  Master  Arthur,”  said  Mr.  Yo)ing. 

“  I,  sir!’ exclaimed  Arthur,  with  such  a  queer  look 
that  the  scholars,  in  spite  of  fear,  could  scarcely 
help  laughing. 

.Mr.  Young  made  him  take  his  seat,  and  then 
questioned  each  separately.  Some  smiled,  and 
some  blushed.  Marian  laughed.  Eliza  colored, 
and  FUlen  burst  into  tears. 

Mr.  Young  called  F'llen  out ;  and  Alfred’s  cheek 
flushed  at  the  disgrace  of  his  gentle  and  sweet  sis¬ 
ter  ;  while  the  generous  heart  of  Arthur  beat  more 
quickly. 

“  Miss  Raby,  some  paints  which  from  their  pecu¬ 
liar  formation,  I  know  to  be  yours,  have  been  found  ! 


near  the  bowling  green,  and  one  of  your  paintings ; 
therefore,  I  am  certain  that  you  were  one  of  the 
party  that  entered  the  school-house  yesterday.  If  you 
do  not  tell  me  the  w’hole  truth,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  inflict  punishment  upon  you.” 

Fallen  did  not  speak,  but  the  tears  rolled  doxvii 
her  cheeks ;  and  as  she  would  not  betray  her  bro¬ 
ther  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Young  took  out  a  ferrule, 
and  told  her  to  hold  out  her  hand. 

She  extended  her  delicate  haml,  and  as  the  in¬ 
strument  of  punishment  was  raised,  both  Arthur 
and  Alfred  sprang  forward  at  the  same  moment, 
exclaiming,  "  Oh  !  do  not  punish  Fallen.  We  are 
the  agressors !”  Overcome  by  her  feelings,  F'llen 
sobbed  aloud,  and  Eliza  threw  her  arm  round  her 
and  led  her  to  her  seat,  where  »iie  wept  on  her 
shoulder. 

“  We  are  all  concerned  in  this  frolic,  excepting 
Eliza  and  Ellen,  who  refused  to  have  any  thing  to 
with  it,”  said  Marian. 

“And  I’was  the  proposer  of  it,”  said  Arthur,  “  and 
am  most  to  blame.” 

“  No,  no !”  cried  Alfred,  “  Henry  and  I  w'ere  as 
much  to  blame  as  yourself.  We  would  rather  submit 
to  any  punishment,  and  would  rather  be  blamed 
a  dozen  times  than  have  Rose  punished.” 

I  can  well  remember  the  smile  of  approval  which 
lit  up  the  stern  features  of  Mr.  Young  as  he  warm¬ 
ly  commended  the  firmness  of  principle  which 
Eliza  and  Ellen  had  shown  ;  but  to  others  he  gave 
good  ailvice,  and  as  a  punishment,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  go  to  the  play-ground  for  a  month,  and 
were  obliged  to  rejiair  the  dam.'rge  done  to  the 
school-room. 

That  evening  many  of  us  were  seated  in  Mrs. 
Raby’s  arbor ;  afterw'ards  she  joined  us,  and  laying 
one  hand  fondly  on  the  clustering  ringlets  that 
shaded  the  brow  of  Ellen,  while  her  other  arm  w'as 
round  Eliza’s  w’aist,  she  said  :  “  You  have  made 
me  very  happy,  my  dear  girls,  by  the  firmne.«s  with 
which  you  have  resisted  temptation  ;  and  I  am 
proud  of  my  daughter  and  niece.  But,  my  son,” 
turning  to  Alfred,  “  you  have  given  a  paiig  to  a 
mother’s  heart,  and  deprived  her  of  a  gift  which 
she  would  have  valued  much,  a  painting  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  saving  the  life  of  your  little  brother  ;  done  by 
your  sister.  It  W’as  destroyed  in  your  frolic.  Re¬ 
member,  my  dear  boys,  that  if  you  exjiect  to  make 
any  figure  in  life,  you  must  guard  against  this  lia¬ 
bility  of  being  easily  led  into  temptation ;  for  if  you 
are  led;  so  young,  to  indulge  in  amusements  that 
are  wrong,  you  will  need  great  caution  to  guard 
you  against  the  ten  thousand  allurements  of  the 
w'orld.  Recollect  in  future  years  that  what  may 
be  sport  to  you,  may  ultimately  lead  to  mortifica¬ 
tion  and  disgrace,  as  you  have  .seen  this  day.” 


I  A  r.ooi)  THOUGHT. —  Mail  is  but  a  reed,  and  it  is 
!  a  true  representation  of  the  weakne.ss  of  nature ; 
but  then  he  is  a  reed  that  thinks.  It  does  not  need 
the  universe  to  crush  him :  a  breath  of  air,  a  drop 
of  water  will  kill  him.  But  even  if  the  material 
universe  should  overwhelm  him,  man  w'ould  be 
more  noble  than  th«»t  which  destroys  him  ;  because 
he  knows  that  he  dies,  while  the  universe  knows 
nothing  of  the  advantage  which  it  obtains  over  him. 
Our  true  dignity,  then  consists  in  thought.  Thence 
we  must  derive  our  elevation  not  from  space  or  du¬ 
ration.  Let  us  endeavor,  then,  to  think  well ;  this 
is  the  principle  of  morals.— [Pascal. 
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No.  14.] 

THE  OLD  SMITHY. 

A  FAX.M*HOrsE  XALS. 

“The  enow  is  drifting  on  th«  ground, 

And  loud  the  east  wind  roars; 
t'ome,  men  and  maidens,  hie  you  in; 

Kate,  bar  those  cracking  doors. 

“Call  in  t>.e  dogs,  rouse  up  the  fire; 

And,  mistress,  do  you  hear? 

Heat  us  a  jug  of  elder  wine. 

For  the  night  is  chill  and  drear.” 

The  good  old  dame,  with  clanking  keys. 

Hung  by  her  apron  side. 

Throws  back  the  carved  oak  cupboard  door, 
With  hospitable  pride. 

There  tall-stalked  glasses,  flagons,  flasks. 

And  horns  with  silver  rim. 

Old  china  beakers,  cups,  and  bowls, 

With  claws  and  frosted  brim. 

Spice-bread  and  nuts  for  winter  cheer. 

And  sartron-rakes  are  stored. 

Tea,  sugar,  coflee,  jars  of  sweets. 

And  rum  a  liberal  hoard. 

They  hob  and  nob,  the  old  house  clock 
Hath  barely  stricken  seven, 

Ilut  wine  and  warmth  have  made  them  yawn. 
As  though  it  were  eleven. 

The  fire-light  flickers  broad  on  racks. 

On  tins  and  homely  delf — 

Long  guns  are  resting  on  the  W'all, 

Above  the  chimney  shelf. 

The  dogs  lie  slumbering  on  the  hearth, 

And  loud  the  kitten  purrs — 

Says  one,  “’Twill  be  an  awful  night, 
t  'lod  help  all  travellers.” 

“  Amen !”  replied  the  good  old  dame — 

“  Amen !”  the  farmer  cried — 

“  That  minds  me  of  a  darksome  tale 
Of  the  Black  Common  side. 

“’Twas  at  the  time  of  Martinmas, 

As  near  as  near  could  be. 

That  a  horseman  stood  at  the  four  cross-roads. 
Under  the  Blasted  Tree. 

“The  wind  blew  w’ildly  from  the  moor. 

The  red  fern  whistled  shrill ; 

And  his  good  steed  had  cast  his  shoe, 

U|K)n  the  w’eary  hill. 

“  The  traveller  held  his  gallant  gray 
With  his  hand  upon  the  mane, 

’Twas  dark  with  sweat,  and  red  with  mir«. 

Foam  fleck’d  the  bridle  rein. 

“  When,  hark !  chink,  chink — ’twas  the  hammer’s 
And  he  wildered  looked  around,  [clink. 
And  he  joyful  heard,  a  bow  shot  ofl'. 

An  anvil’s  welcome  sound. 

“  Hrear  was  the  night,  the  way  was  lone. 

When  gladly  did  he  mark 
A  cottage  built  by  a  clump  of  firs. 

And  a  smithy’s  ruddy  s.iark. 

“The  smith  that  wrought  that  midnight  forge. 
Was  tall  and  giant-limb’d. 

And  he  seized  the  rein  with  a  rude  rough  grasp. 
And  a  hand  with  soot  begrimm’d. 

“  ‘  Now  ply  the  hammer,  farrier, 

I  pray  thee  make  good  speed. 

For  we’ve  many  a  weary  mile  to  go, 

I  and  my  gallant  steed.’ 

“  He  loos’d  the  girths  from  ths  panting  horse,. 
The  saddle-bags  hung  low, 


And  the  farrier  heard  the  clink  of  gold. 

As  they  swayed  to  and  fro. 

“A  thought  shot  through  his  burning  brain, 

’Twas  in  an  evil  hour; 

The  night  w'asdark,  the  road  was  lone. 

The  traveller  in  his  power. 

“  He  raised  an  iron  bar  on  high. 

The  stranger  gave  not  heed — 

He  fell’d  him  dead  with  a  single  stroke. 

At  the  feet  of  the  startled  steed. 

“  He  buried  him  deep  on  the  dismal  heath. 

As  I’ve  heard  my  father  tell. 

And  he  cut  the  throat  of  the  noble  horse. 

And  buried  him  as  well. 

“The  raven  croak’d  from  the  Blasted  Tree, 

As  from  the  heath  he  ran, 

And  the  w’ind  sighed  low  in  the  quaking  fern. 

Like  the  moan  of  a  murder’d  man. 

“Years pass’d  away — the  smith  had  wed, 

.Vnd  a  thrifty  w’ife  had  he — 

None  knew  nor  gue.ssed  of  the  blood-bought  gold. 
For  he  spent  it  warily. 

“And  he  lived  in  the  cot  by  the  clump  of  firs. 

As  though  his  soul  were  cleared 
Of  the  dark  red  stain,  or  his  harden’d  heart. 

By  an  iron  brand  was  sear’d. 

“’Twas  in  the  time  of  Martinmas, 

When  the  ways  were  drear  and  lone. 

There  ran  by  the  smithy  a  long  lean  hound. 

And  he  dropp’d  a  fleshless  bone. 

“A  bone  ?  it  w'as  a  human  skull! 

All  grinning,  bleach’d,  and  bare. 

With  its  eyeless  sockets  upward  turned. 

With  a  grim  and  ghastly  stare. 

“The  farrier  started  from  the  forge, 

A  conscience-stricken  man. 

And  he  hang’d  himself  on  the  Blasted  Tree, 

Just  where  the  cross-roads  ran. 

“  They  buried  him  deep  at  the  dead  of  night. 
Where  suicides  must  rest — 

No  cofl'in  closed  his  guilty  head. 

No  shroud  enwrapji’d  his  breast. 

“But  there  by  the  tree,  is  that  dread  spot. 

Where  the  four  cross-roads  do  meet, 

A  stake  was  driven  through  his  heart, 

A  stone  weighed  down  his  feet. 

“  His  wife  grew  sick  of  a  broken  heart, 

8he  pined  away  and  died. 

And  none  have  lived  since  in  the  ruined  cot. 

By  the  Black  Common  side. 

“  And  such  as  dare  to  pass  that  way 
When  Martinmas  comes  round. 

Have  heard  the  midnight  hammer’s  din. 

And  the  ghostly  anvil’s  sound. 

“And  then  comes  the  tramp  of  a  weary  steed 
When  the  road  is  drear  and  lone, 

And  the  wind  sighs  low  in  the  ragged  fern 
Like  to  a  dying  moan.” 

V'ali’e  of  Eari.y  Risi.st;. — The  diflerence  bet¬ 
ween  rising  at  six  in  the  morning  and  eight,  in  the 
course  of  forty  years,  supposing  a  man  to  go  to  bed 
at  the  same  time  he  otherwise  would,  amounts  to 
twenty-nine  thousand  hours,  or  three  years  one 
hundred  and  twenty -one  days  and  sixteen  hours, 
which  will  jj^ord  exactly  eight  hours  a  day  for  ten 
years;  so  it'is  the  same  as  if  ten  years  were  added 
to  life — a  weighty  consideration,  in  which  we  could 
command  eight  hours  a  day  for  the  coltiration  of 
otu  minds  or  the  dispatch  of  business.  j 


RKVOLimONARY  ANECDOTE 

A  STORY  is  told  of  a  Sergeant  who  trarelled 
through  the  wotxlsof  New  Ham])^hire,  on  his  way 
to  the  American  army,  which  will  show  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Indians.  He  had  twelve  men  with  him. 
Their  rout  was  far  from  any  settlement ;  and  they 
were  obliged  every  night  to  encamp  in  the  woods 
The  .'^rgeant  had  seen  a  gixxl  deal  of  the  Indians, 
and  understood  them  well.  Early  in  the  afternoon , 
one  day,  as  they  were  marching  on,  over  bogs. 
*<wamp.s,  and  brooks,  under  the  great  maple  trees, 
a  body  of  Indians,  more  than  their  own  numbers, 
ru.-«hed  out  u|K)n  a  hill  in  front  of  them. 

They  ap|»eared  to  be  pleased  at  meeting  with  the 
Sergeant  .and  his  men.  They  considered  them  their 
best  friends.  For  themselves,  they  had  taken  up 
the  hatchet  for  the  Americans,  .and  would  scalp  and 
strip  these  rascally  bjiglish  for  them,  like  so  many 
wild  cats. 

“  How  do  you  do,  pro (meaning  bniUier,)  sa 
one ;  and  “  How  do  you  do said  .another ;  and  so 
they  went  .about  shaking  hands  with  the  Sergeant 
and  his  twelve  men. 

They  went  off  .at  la.st :  and  the  Sergeant  having 
marcheil  a  mile  or  two,  halted  his  men  and  aildres- 
.sed  them  thus :  “  My  brave  fellows,  we  must  use 
all  pos.sible  caution,  or  before  morning  we  shall  be 
dead  men.  You  are  anuued ;  but  depend  upon  me 
these  Indians  have  tried  to  lull  suspicion.  You 
will  see  more  by  and  by.” 

They  concluded  finally,  to  adopt  the  following 
.scheme  for  defence :  They  encam{)ed  for  the  night 
near  a  stream  of  water,  which  protected  tliem  from 
liehind.  A  Ian2:e  oak  wa.s  felled,  and  a  brilliant 
fire  kindled.  F.ach  man  cut  a  log  of  wood  about 
the  si7£  of  his  body,  rolled  it  up  nicely  in  a  blanket, 
and  put  his  hat  on  the  end  of  it,  and  laid  it  before 
the  fire,  that  the  enemy  might  take  it  for  a  man. 

Thirteen  logs  were  fitted  out  in  this  manner, 
n*presenting  the  Sergeant  and  his  twelve  men. 
They  then  placed  themselves  with  loaded  guns, 
behind  the  fallen  tree.  By  this  time  it  was  dark, 
but  the  fire  was  kept  a  burning  till  midnight.  The 
Sergeant  knew  that  if  they  ever  came,  they  would 
come  now. 

A  tall  Indian  was  seen  through  the  glimmering 
of  the  fire,  which  was  getting  low.  He  moved 
toward  them  skulking  as  an  Indian  always  does. 
He  seemed  to  suspect  at  first  that  a  guard  might  be 
watching,  but  seeing  none  he  came  forward,  rested 
on  his  toev  and  was  seen  to  move  his  finger  as  he 
counted  the  thirteen  men  sleeping,  as  he  supposed, 
by  the  fire.  He  counted  them  again  and  retired. 
Another  came  up  and  did  the  same.  'Then  the 
whole  sixteen  in  number  came  up  and  glared  silently 
at  the  logs,  till  they  seemed  satisfied  that  they  were 
fast  asleep  Presently  they  tmk  aim,  fired  the 
whole  number  of  guns  upon  the  logs,  yelped  the 
warhoop,  and  rushed  forward  to  murder  and  scalp 
their  supposed  victims.  They  Vr’ere  fired  upon  by 
the  Sergeant  and  his  party,  and  not  one  of  the 
Indians  were  left  to  tell  the  story  of  that  night. 
The  Sergeant  and  his  party  reached  the  army  in 
safety. 

No  prudent  man  will  oppugn  the  merits  of  a 
cotemporary  in  his  own  supposed  department. 

Women  often  aflKt  to  seem  aflKted,  and  take 
great  care  to  appear  careless. 
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The  plant  stands  before  me  in  a  china  vase,  the 
loveliest  picture  of  its  own  school  on  which  my 
eye  ever  lingered  or  reposed. 

Were  I  to  give  you  the  association  this  moment 
occurring,  I  would  say  (omitting  the  lively  image 
it  represents  of  the  resurrection)  that  it  reminds  me 
of  an  amiable  and  mtxlest  mind  brought  up  in  soli- 
tude,  unknowing  and  undreaming  of  evil,  and  1 
would  write  its  name  I^ila.  It  shall  find  in  the 
garden  a  warmer  and  more  strengthening  asylmn 
than  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  Breathe  softly,  winds 
of  heaven,  and  never  visit  its  inexperience  too 
roughly ! 

Mary  is  laughing  at  my  letter,  anti-picturesquc 
thing  that  she  is,  and  calls  it  a  letter  of  turnip- 
tops  ;  but  as  grandmother  likes  it,  and  tells  her  to 
do  bettter  if  she  can,  I  venture  to  send  it  to  you, 
dear  mother. 


(0*  I  have  of  late  received  by  the  hands  of  my 
friends,  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  New  World, 
many  subscribers  to  the  Youth’s  (Jaz<*tte.  For  t^ese 
I  am  duly  grateful  as  well  as  for  other  favors  of  a 
similar  kind  from  other  sources.  I  trust  that  my 
youthful  readers  are  gratified  with  my  efforts  to 
please.  I  s|)are  no  jiainH  to  contribute  lioth  to  their 
entertainment  and  instniction.  I  write  for  children 
of  all  ages,  and  1  ho{>e,  my  dear  young  friend.s,  that 
each  one  of  you  finds  something  acceptable  in  every 
successive  number. 

I  mentioned  last  week  that  I  had  received  several 
beatiful  little  books  from  England,  from  which  I 
intendail  to  .select  many  pleasant  articles.  I  will 
now  add  that  I  mean  occasionally  to  present  you 
with  an  excellent  original  piece.  Take  the  follow¬ 
ing  by  a  very  accomplished  author  as  a  specimen. 
— [Grandfather  Felix. 

PICTURES  FROM  N  A  1'  U  R  E. 

Have  you  seen  the  mezzotinto  engraving  of 
Northcote’s  Visit  TO  thf.  Grandmothf.r  .’  It  i.s 
very  beautifully  executed:  so  beautiful,  indeed,  as 
to  do  no  injustice  to  the  fine  thought  imtiodied  by 
the  painter. 

The  are  visiters  two  sisters,  Mary  and  I.ucy. 
The  younger  and  more  intellectual  of  them,  Lucy, 
is  reading  aloud,  while  Mary,  whose  features  wear 
an  expression  of  meditative  sweetnes.s,  is  pausing 
in  the  act  of  sew’ing  to  hear — her  needle  just  enter¬ 
ing  the  nice  work  biffore  her-  and  their  venerable 
relative,  seated  in  her  great  chair,  with  a  sharp- 
eyed  tabby  mouser,  on  the  right  arm,  .also  half  su.s- 
pends  her  knitting  as  she  listens.  Nothing  can  l»e 
more  admirable  than  the  spirit  of  thought  th.at  is 
seen  breathing  from  the  attention  of  alt  four. 

These  sisters  are  (lermitted  to  visit  their  aged 
grandmother  every  summer.  Who  can  give  you  any 
conception  of  their  delight  without  a  name,  when, 
escaping  from  the  captivity  of  school  and  the  never- 
ending  les.sons  of  masters  at  home,  they  hastened 

from  the  city  to  the  banks  of  the  M - !  Nor 

vvas  their  emotion  of  joy,  the  bliss  of  tlieir  enthusi¬ 
asm,  I  may  call  it,  at  all  wonderful.  Beside  the 
dear  freedom  of  the  country,  they  were  dying  to  meet 
the  heart-welcome  of  their  gnindmother — that  be¬ 
loved  friend,  who,  dignified  as  she  ever  apjieared, 
was  at  the  same  time  full  of  feeling  and  aHection, 
all  alive  to  their  enjoyment  of  nature,  kith  able 
and  eager  to  promote  it — in  a  word,  almast  as 
young  as  tliemselves. 

One  of  their  sources  of  amusement,  a  pleasure 
never  to  be  forgotten,  was  every  week  writing  to 
their  mother.  From  these  country  letters  w’e  have 
lieen  allowed  to  make  tw'o  or  three  extracts. 
Though  not  such  as  young  ladies  from  fourteen  to 
seventeen,  usually  write,  they  may  k*  welcome  as 
curiosities,  for  the  air  of  simple  originality  that  ]M‘r- 
v.a«les  them.  Our  youthful  readers  aie  too  ajit  to 
complain  that  they  have  nothing  to  write,  when 
they  neeil  only  to  have  their  eye,  ear,  and  heai  t 
o)ien  to  the  mai  vels  of  creation  around  them. 

Banks  of  the  M - ,  June,  1. 

Now  for  a  kitanical  jiaragragh,  if  you  please.  I 
had  just  assisted  my  dear  grandmother  in  bathing 
with  camphorated  sjiirits  the  temples  of  a  young 
chick,  that  appeared  to  k  scarcely  in  his  right 
mind  through  a  violent  cold  and  headache,  and  in 
administering  a  pepper  prescription  internally.  I 


still  retained  my  medical  chair,  when  coming  up 
from  the  cellar,  Sally  said  she  w'ould  reward  my 
kindness  to  her  chicken  with  the  sight  of  something 
worth  seeing. 

“  And  what  so  delectable,”  you  ask  me,  “  could 
come  up  from  the  obscure  cellar  ?” 

To  admire  nothin^or  not  to  admire,  my  brother 
says,  is  so  favorite  ai  recommendation  with  Horace, 
that  he  calls  it  al^o.Ht  or  quite  the  prime  evidence 
of  wi.sdom ;  but  being  no  disciple  of  the  Roman 
jKiet,  and  not  all  approving  his  maxim,  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  admire  what  is*admirable  w'ithout  once  ask. 
ing  his  leave.  I  am,  however,  not  a  little  fearful, 
that  the  mere  name  of  what  is  now’ calling  forth  my 
admiration,  will  be  utterly  ruinou.s  to  whatever 
pretension  to  taste  I  may  possess — for  to  tell  the 
plain  truth,  the  wonder  is  nothing  but  an  honest 
English  turnip,  a  little  larger  in  diameter  than  a 
Spanish  milled  dollar,  or  what  father  calls  a  liberal 
Armenian  coffee-cup.  At  the  same  time  I  am  jiosi- 
tive,  that  could  my  words  produce  one  half  the  ef¬ 
fect  which  the  view  is  this  moment  producing, 
they  w’ould  remove  every  .shallow  of  apprehension. 

It  may  be  w’orth  w’hile  to  observe  that  it  is  not 
so  much  the  vegetable  as  the  spirit  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble,  that  commands  my  admiration.  Alone,  ob¬ 
scure,  and  undiscovered,  or  as  Coleridge  sings  in  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  “  alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone,”  it 
had  grown  to  the  respectable  stature  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  inche.s;  the  stem  at  the  bottom  being  about 
the  bignes.s  of  a  lai-ge  four-cent  Dutch  quill,  and  in- 
.sen.^ibly  tajiering  towards  the  top,  which  di.splays 
a  rich  assemblage  of  embryo  blo.ssoins.  'I'o  the 
touch  it  is  smooth  without  softness,  cool  without 
chill,  and  moist  without  moisture.  To  the  eye  it 
is  exquisitively  pure  and  foam-colored  at  its 
source,  but  near  the  top  it  assumes  a  faintly  yel¬ 
lowish  tinge.  The  gentlest  touch  of  the  forefinger 
removes  the  imjialpable  embellkhing,  the  snowy 
|)owder  from  the  surface,  and  leaves  a  spot  of  the 
lightest  green.  The  delicacy  of  the  untouched 
damson  or  wheat-plumb  surface  would  suffer  my 
compassion.  So  much  for  the  stem. 

P'rom  this  spread  out  filteen  branches,  eight 
inches  in  length  near  the  ground,  and  horizontal, 
but  gnulually  becoming  elevated  and  shortening  to 
half  an  inch  by  the  flow’er,  like  the  branches  of  a 
pine.  The  stamina  or  bodies  of  these  branches  are, 
if  jiossible,  mon?  pure  and  liquidly  transparent  than 
the  tapering  stalk  from  which  they  spring.  The 
watery  loveliness  is  beyond  the  reach  of  language 
to  juiint :  it  must  be  seen.  Their  form  is  not  round 
like  the  lilliputian  m<ast,buton  the  under  side  semi¬ 
circular,  and  on  the  upjier  surface  having  a  groove, 
perhaps  to  convey  dew’  and  other  moisture  to  the 
root.  The  borders  of  these  branches  are  sjiaringly 
orn.amented  w’ith  fringe,  leafy  and  yellowish,  but 
each  extremity  is  a  notched  or  scalloped  leaf,  .some¬ 
what  in  the  form  of  the  bow’l  of  the  sugar  tongs, 
having  too  much  of  the  dawning  yellow  to  lie  of 
the  very  tenderesthue  of  green.  Betwfcu  each  of 
the.se  limbs  and  its  parent  stem,  a  Ail^tiire  bud 
resembling  in  size  and  vivacity  the  brightnye  of  the 
humming-bird,  appears  just  jieeping  out  inquisi¬ 
tively.  Oh  that  you  could  see  its  rogukh  ex¬ 
pression  !  ^ 

It  is  imjKvssible  to  give  more  tnan  a  mere  out¬ 
line.  The  air  of  extremest  delicacy,  the  fresh  purity, 
the  cun’ ing  softness,  the  wholeness  of  vegetable 
beauty,  all,  all  must  be  seen  by  the  material  eye. 


Banks  of  thf.  M - ,  July  16. 

These  hours  of  letter-making,  my  dear  mother,  I 
Mmetimes  call  “  Watch-crystal  hours.”  As  you 
are  at  a  loss,  I  perceive,  to  discover  the  origin  of 
this  term,  it  is  but  right  to  remove  a  mist  of  my 
own  raising,  which,  therefore,  I  will  endeavor 
with  all  due  brevity  to  do. 

Please  to  figure  to  yourself,  then,  a  huge  arm¬ 
chair  with  a  cushion  to  it,  placed  with  its  left  arm 
kside  one  of  our  southern  front-w’indows.  As  soon 
as  your  imagination  has  admitted  this  enormou.s 
machine,  (made  when  forests  of  black  oak  were  of 
larger  grow’th  than  in  the.se  degenerate  days,)  then 
let  it  bring  your  eldest  daughter  to  the  meridian 
thereof,  and  she  will  adjust  the  crystal  of  her 
watch  (ot  p'rrench  lineage.  No.  461,)  at  right 
angles  w’ith  its  face ;  and  afterw’ards  elevate  it 
horizontally  or  higher  before  her,  facing  the  open 
air  of  the  raised  window ;  then,  though  by  no 
means  given  to  the  mysterious  mood,  she  contem¬ 
plates  the  miniature  mysteries  within  the  convex, 
and  with  what  delight.  Lucy  called  me  anti-pic- 
turesque  when  I  laughed  at  her  turnip  letter ;  but 
if  there  be  any  merit  in  this  watch-crystal  hour,  1 
hope  to  merit  her  reproach  no  longer. 

I' irst  meets  my  soothed  view  the  living  verdure 
of  the  clover  .second-crop,  in  the  front  yard,  which, 
though  fifteen  feet  wide  and  forty-five  long,  seems 
reduced  to  the  dimension  of  a  single  poplar  leaf  a 
W’eek  after  its  birth.  Overhead  the  spreading 
branches  of  a  molocatoon,  contracted  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  green  button,  are  waving  in  the 
wind :  the  moving  leaves,  minute  as  the  emerald 
helmet  of  the  smallest  fly,  are  distinguished.  -The 
eye  is  charmed  with  the  swaying  changes  of  hue, 
with  the  heavenly  azure  discerned  through  leafy 
openings,  while  the  ear  is  delighted  with  a  sort  of 
strange,  silent,  breezy  rustle  among  the  conversing 
boughs.  Oh,  it  is  a  magic  communion.  Would 
that  you  would  hear  and  see  it  this  minute  ! 

Now  come  the  jio-sts  and  jiales  forming  the  en¬ 
closure.  The  crystal  admits  a  section  of  20  feet, 
diminished  to  an  inch.  The  jiales  become  finer 
than  the  finest  cotton-card  teeth,  and  of  similar 
length.  A  seven-year  old  boy,  passing  by  w’ith  a 
decanter  of  wine,  lifts  it  upon  a  post  by  means  of 
climbing,  and  so  wrapt  is  he  in  admiring  the  pris¬ 
matic  hues  sparkling  through  the  liquid,  that  the 
pumpkin-vine  pipe,  with  all  its  enchantment,  drops 
unperceived  from  his  mouth.  A  respectable  wheat- 
kernel  is  taller  tliao  he. 

When  the  king's  highway,  of  the  faintest  gold, 
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lying  along  like  a  small  yellow  peach  leaf.  A 
horse  and  chaise  pass  swiftly,  the  former  not  big¬ 
ger  than  a  sparrow’s  egg,  the  latter  boasting  the 
magnitude  of  a  hazle  nut  or  of  Queen  Mab’s  car. 
Capt.  D - ’s  uniform  company  follow  like  pig¬ 

mies,  or  young  mice  standing  upon  their  hinder 
legs,  shouldering  cambric  needles  for  muskets,  i 
Comes  this  deafening  sound  from  that  mite  of  a  j 
beaten  thimble  ?  IinjK)ssibie,  impos.sible.  j 

From  the  grassy  bank,  assuming  the  outline  of  a  | 
verdant  pyramid,  arises  my  beautiful  mountain  ash. 
The  trunk  is  smooth  and  straight,  and  the  foliage  j 
so  thickly  interwoven,  that  few  spots  of  the  skv  i 
are  visible  beyond.  Though  lifty  feet  in  height,  it  ; 
has  dwindled — tell  it  not  in  Gath,  down  to  the 
plume  of  a  soldier’s  cap.  But  that  foliage,  so 
fresh  and  feathery — there  is  exactly  enough,  and 
to  no  other  use  shall  it  be  appropriated,  but  to  en- 
wreathe  brows  of  Robert  Southey,  the  poet  of 
the  heart. 

Flowing  near,  even  reposing  among  the  Howers 

and  grass,  beams  the  sapphire  M - ,  much  re- 

.siembling  a  strip  of  the  firmament,  and  scarcely  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  the  handle  of  a  penknife.  How 

l)eautifully  bordered  with  picture  shrubs!  B- - , 

on  the  further  shore,  forms  a  still  narrower  ril)and 
of  green  silk,  diversified  with  tufted  bushes  and 
fairy  dwellings.  The  little  wood-tops,  fringing 
the  remote  horizon,  and  ki.ssing  the  skyey  bound- 
ar)’,  terminates  the  view. 

Hereafter,  let  no  (Uie  critici.se  Homer’s  Shield  of 
Achilles,  as  improl)ably  crowdeil  with  figures  and 
images,  since  within  one  third  of  the  crystal  cir¬ 
cumference  so  miujy  and  various  objects,  of  which 
I  have  merely  sketched  the  most  prominent,  are 
distinctly  presented. 

You  now  |)erceive,  my  dear  mother,  if  your  j)a- 
tience  have  not  utterly  forsaken  you,  why  the 
hours,  devoted  to  letter-writing  at  the  window,  as¬ 
sume  the  unusual  name  of  Watch-cr>’stal  Hours. 
Stationed  here,  the  moment  1  am  weary  1  raise  my 
little  magic  mirror,  and  lo !  what  infinite  forms  of 
l)eauty  come  trooping  to  its  call !  This  important 
christening  might  have  been  more  briefly  e.vpiained 
and  much  more  diffusely,  but  as  the  words  are  now 
dried  into  the  folio-post,  they  may  not  be  easily  re¬ 
moved,  except  so  as  by  fire. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  Lucy  is  won  over  to  my 
picturesque  ladyship,  instead  of  anti-pictures<}ue 
thing,  and  that  dear  grandmother  has  give  me  her 
impriuiateur.  So,  with  the  shepherd  of  Virgil,  I 
have  only  to  say  or  sing, 

*'  Now  ceaM,  ny  pipe,  now  ceue  Mccnalion  straini.” 

Do  my  young  readers  wish  to  know  what  be¬ 
came  of  the  sweet  sisters,  their  revered  grandmo¬ 
ther,  and  her  keen -eyed  mouser  ?  I  can  tell  them. 
Tabby  mouser  is  no  more,  or,  if  alive  in  some  other 
sphere,  sne  may  lie  watching  and  catching  spiritual 
mice  and  cat-birds;  the  affectionate  grandmother 
has  been  long  .since  called  to  receive  the  reward  of 
her  love  and  tenderness  in  heaven ;  while  the  sweet 
Mary  and  intellectual  Lucy  are  both  grandmothers 
themselves,  interested  as  ever  in  the  marvellous 
plants  and  prospects  around  them.  But  how  fresh 
all  remain  as  they  were  in  Northcote’s  picture  ! 
fresh  and  unfaded  as  when,  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  he  gave  them  the  Amreetacup  of  immortality. 


INVOCATION  TO  NATURE. 

■  T  WILLIAM  WOkUSWOkTH. 

Up  !  up!  my  Friend,  and  quit  your  books ; 

Or  surely  you’ll  grow  double  ; 

Up!  up!  my  Friend,  and  clear  your  looks; 
Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble  ? 

The  sun,  above  the  mountain’s  head, 

A  freshening  lustre  mellow 
Through  all  the  long  green  fields  has  spread. 
His  first  sweet  evening  yellow. 

Books  !  ’tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife  ; 

Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet. 

How  sweet  his  music!  on  my  life. 

There’s  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

And  hark  ?  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings  ! 

He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher ! 

Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 

I..et  nature  be  your  teacher. 

She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth. 

Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless — 
l^pontaeous  wisdom  breathed  by  health. 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

t  >ne  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man. 

Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Sweet  is  the  lore  which  Nature  brings ; 

Our  meddling  intellect 
Mis-shapes  the  beauteous  form  of  things : 

We  murder  to  dissect. 

Knough  of  r^ience  and  of  Art  ; 

Close  up  those  barren  leaves; 

Come  forth,  aad  bring  with  you  a  heart 
That  watches  and  receives. 


God  be  praiaed,  learning  that  we  know  nothing 
is  still  learning  something. 


Ani.mai.  Weather  Prophets. — Spiders  gener¬ 
ally  alter  their  webs  once  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  a  rule  has  been  deduced  from  this,  by  an  atten¬ 
tive  observer  of  these  natural  prognostics,  whereby 
to  foretell  the  coming  change.  If  they  thus  alter  their 
web  between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening,  there 
will  be  a  fine  night,  if  the  morning  a  fine  day ;  if 
they  work  during  rain,  exj)ect  fine  weather ;  and 
the  more  active  and  busy  the  spider  is,  the  finer 
will  be  the  weather.  If  spiders’  webs  (gossamer) 
fly  in  the  autumn  with  a  south  wind,  exjwct  an 
east  wind  and  fine  weather.  If  garden  spiders  break 
off  and  destroy  their  webs,  and  creep  away,  expect 
continued  rain  and  showery  weather.  The  leech 
also  (Kfssesses  the  peculiar  property  of  indicating 
approaching  changes  in  the  w’eather  in  a  most  em¬ 
inent  degree.  In  fair  and  frosty  weather  it  remains 
motionless  and  rolled  up  in  a  spiral  form  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel ;  previous,  however,  to  rain  or 
snow,  it  w’ill  creep  to  the  top,  where,  should  the 
rain  be  heavy,  or  of  long  continuance,  it  will  re 
main  for  a  considerable  time — if  trifling  it  will 
descend.  Should  the  rain  or  snow  be  accompanied 
with  wind,  it  will  dart  about  with  great  velocity 
and  seldom  cease  its  evolutions  until  it  blows  hard 
If  a  .stonn  of  thunder  and  lightning  be  approaching 
it  will  be  exceedingly  agitated,  and  express  its  feel 
ings  in  violent  convulsive  starts  at  the  top  of  the 
glass.  It  is  remarkable  that  however  fine  and 
serene  the  w’eather  may  be,  and  to  our  senses  no 
indication  of  a  coming  change,  either  from  the  sky 
the  barometer,  or  any  other  cause,  yet  if  the  leech 
shifts  its  position,  or  moves  about  sluggishly,  the 
coincident  results  will  undoubtedly  occur  within 
twenty-six  hours. — [Metereological  Journal. 


TALES  OF  TRAVELLERS. 

N nmb e  r  Two. 

ALI  BEY  IN  THE  DESERT  OF  MOROCCO. 

“  Mamma,”  said  Hany,  “  you  told  u.s  one  thing 
la-st  night,  that  I  do  not  like.  You  w’ere  certainly 
mistaken.” 

If  I  was,  I  am  quite  willing  to  acknowledge  it 
— hut  what  was  my  mistake  t" 

“  When  you  were  speaking  alKUit  thirst,  mamma, 
you  told  us  that  we  hail  never  exjierience  the  .sufler- 
ing  occasioned  by  exces.sive  thirst.  Now  I  have.” 

Indeed!  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  When  did  this 
extraordinary  event  take  place.’” 

“  lAist  summer,  mamma,  in  that  very  hot  weather, 
you  know,  when  my  brothers  were  at  home,  and 
we  all  went  to  the  hay-field  and  workeil  so  hard. 

I  was  as  thirsty  as  an  .\rab  could  be;  and  Fjnily 
would  not  let  me  drink,  becausi'  I  was «o hot;  and 
I  had  a  great  while  to  wait.  Oh,  I  forgot  that  last 
night,  or  I  should  have  told  you.” 

“  And  you  really  think,  that  what  you  suflered 
then,  might  be  com|>areil  to  what  is  sometimes  en¬ 
dured  by  travellers  in  the  desert.” 

('ertainly,  mamma :  why  not  ?” 

It  is  common  for  jieojilc  who  jiass  their  lives 
in  ease  and  happiness,  to  think  a  great  deal  of 
trifling  inconveniences.  You,  my  dear  boy,  are  of 
this  number.  You  are  so  accustomed  to  be  sheltered 
from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  to  have  your 
meals  set  liefore  you  at  the  regular  hours,  that  you 
hardly  kuow’  the  feeling  of  hunger  or  thirst,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  is  necessary  to  feel  pleasure  in 
eating  and  drinking.” 

“  But  I  did  then,  mamma.” 

“  I  perceive  that  it  maile  a  strong  impression  on 
your  mind.  So  you  really,  six  months  after  the  sail 
event,  pity  yourself,  becau.se  you  had  to  wait  half 
an  hour  for  a  tumbler  of  water !  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  of  .some  {leople  who  suflered  from  thira^  m  a 
remarkable  manner.  I  will  tell  you  the  story  ii 
you  like.” 

“  That  is  very  kind,  mamma ;  but  pray  stop  one 
minute  while  I  call  Lucy :  then  we  shall  both  have 
the  pleasure  ” 

Lucy  quickly  olieyed  the  summons.  “  Are  you 
really  going  to  tell  us  another  story  this  evening, 
dear  mamma.’  It  is  very  kind  of  you.” 

“  Yes,  my  dear;  but  not  an  Arabian  .story.  You 
must  fetch  the  Atlas.  What  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
happened  in  Morocco.” 

“  Morocco :  that  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Africa. 
There  Harry,  the  map  of  Africa  will  do.” 

“  We  have  found  it,  mamma,”  said  Harry;  “  but 
pray  tell  us  who  the  people  were.” 

“  The  principal  person  assumed  the  name  of  Ali 
Bey,  and  the  rank  of  a  Mohametan  prince,  and  ap- 
jiears  to  have  lieen  received  as  such  in  the  countries 
where  he  visited.  But  his  real  name  is  said  to  be 
Badia,  and  he  is  lielieveil  to  be  a  Spaniard.  What¬ 
ever  W’ere  his  motives  for  concealing  his  name,  he 
wasdistingui.shcHl  for  his  knowledge  and  his  cour¬ 
age,  and  has  written  an  entertaining  narrative  of 
his  travels.  In  this  book  I  have  been  reading  an 
account  of  himself  and  his  caravan  nearly  perishing 
from  the  want  of  water.  It  is  necessary*  for  you  to 
know,  that  Ali  Bey  had  been  travelling  in  Morocco, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  that  coustr}’.  He 
wished  to  go  from  Ouschda  to  Tangier,  where  he 
intended  to  embark  for  the  East.” 
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“  We  cannot  And  Oiuchda,  mamma.” 

“  Very  likely  not ;  but  I  can  tell  you  its  situaticm. 
Ouschda  is  a  town  of  M<»rocco,  about  the  H«*cond 
degree  of  west  brngitude.  It  la  rather  nearer  to  the 
Mediterraneaii  than  U»  Mount  Atlas.  \  ou  may 
make  a  little  dot  with  your  jjencil  in  tliat  place.” 

“  Tliank  you,  inanitna.  I  like  to  know  where 
we  .set  out  from.  And  now  I  .<»ee  there  issome  use 
in  thesi*  lines  of  longitude,  a.s  you  call  them  :  by 
their  help  we  can  lind  the  situation  of  (hisclida, 
though  it  is  not  put  down  in  the  map.” 

*'  VV'ell,  mamma,  Ali  Bey  is  setting  out  from 
Ouschda.  What  does  he  .say  about  it  ?” 

“lie  left  Ou.schda,  with  his  |ieople  .and  iM(uiiKige, 
on  the  third  of  August,  180.5,  at  nine  in  the  evening. 
He  was  escorted  by  two  officers,  and  thirty  of  the 
sultan’s  guards.  Ali  Bey’s  reason  for  setting  out 
so  late  was,  liecaiise  he  had  been  informed  that  four 
hundreil  Arabs,  in  arms,  were  watching  for  him  on 
the  high  rooil.  He  Uiought  it  proliable  that  it  w’as 
their  intention  to  rob  him,  and  this  information  in¬ 
duced  him  to  leave  Ouschda  privately.  He  quitted 
the  high  road,  cro.ssml  the  field.s  to  the  .south,  luid 
pu.shed  forw'ard  toward  the  desert.  The  aight  was 
very  dark,. and  the  sky  quite  covered  with  clouds. 
They  julv.inced  very  fast  during  the  night,  and  at 
nine  in  the  morning  they  .stopjR-d  near  a  streiun, 
where  the  sulan’s  guards  took  leave  of  Ali  Bey, 
and  left  him  to  the  protection  of  some  armed  Arabs 
who  hail  joined  him  on  the  ro.ad,  luid  who  were 
to  be  comm.onded  by  the  two  officers  who  iwcoin- 
panied  Ali  Ikry  from  Ouschda.  A  dispute  arose 
lunong  the  guards  at  jiarting,  which  for  a  little  time 
alarmed  Ali  B**y  luid  his  comi»any,  and  so  occupied 
their  attention,  that  they  forgot  to  supply  themselves 
with  water,  at  the  stream  whose  banks  they  were 
now  leaving.  They  continued  inarching  on  in 
great  haste,  for  fear  of  lieing  overtaken  by  the  four 
hundred  Arabs  whom  they  wLslied  to  avoid.  For 
this  reason,  they  never  kept  the  common  road,  but 
poBsed  through  the  middle  of  the  desert,  marching 
through  stony  places,  over  easy  hills. 

"  This  country  i.s  entirely  without  water :  not  a 
tree  is  to  lie  seen  in  it — not  a  riKk  which  c.an  offer 
a  shelter  or  a  shade.  A  jiarticular  clearness  in  the 
air,  an  intense  sun  darting  its  lieanis  on  the  heail  of 
the  traveller,  a  ground  almost  white,  slight  breezes 
scorching  like  a  flame :  such  is  a  faithful  picture  of 
this  desert,  through  which  our  friend  Ali  Ik  y  w.os 
passing.” 

“  1  think,”  said  Lucy,  “  he  would  not  have  been 
worse  ort  in  Anibia  What  a  pity  it  was  that  they 
forgot  the  water !” 

“  It  must  be  confessed,”  observcol  H.arry,  “that 
Ali  Bey  was  not  quite  so  prudent  as  our  Scheik 
Mahommcol.  I’ll  luiswer  for  it,  lu  never  forgot  to 
provide  himself  with  water  at  the  projK'r  time.  1 
shall  not  pity  Ali  Bey  so  much,  Is^causc*  he  will 
surtt?r  from  his  ow'ii  carelessness.” 

“  Perhaps,”  said  his  mother,  “  thase  who  suffer 
from  their  own  fault  are  the  more  to  lie  pitied,  be- 
cause  they  have  not  the  consolation  of  thinking  they 
have  done  ail  they  could  to  preven'  misfortune. 
But  Harry,  you  are  too  hasty  in  accusing  Ali  Bey  of 
carelessness.  You  forget  that  he  was  a  stranger  in 
the  country,  and  did  not  know  that  the  stream  he 
hal  passed  was  the  last  place  where  he  would  be 
able  to  supply  himself  with  water.  It  was  the 
officers  who  conducted  him  that  were  to  blame. 

“About  noon  they  saw’  an  armed  man  on  horse- 
liack,  who  kept  at  a  distance  from  them.  Perha^Mi 


Ali  Bey’s  Arabs  took  him  for  an  enemy;  for  they 
darted  forward  in  pursuit  of  him,  uttering  loud  cries, 
and  playing  w’ith  their  guns  over  their  heads.  The 
stranger  fled  toward  the  mountains,  where  it  would 
have  been  vain  to  attempt  pursuing  him.  Our  trav¬ 
ellers  had  now’  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  since  the 
preceding  day.  Their  hoise.s  and  other  beasts  were 
in  the  same  situation,  though  ever  .since  nine  in  the 
evening  they  had  lieen  advancing  rapidly.  Soon 
after  twelve  o’clock,  the  men,  as  w’ell  as  the  jxxir 
animals  w’ere  worn  out  with  fatigue.  The  mules 
stumbling  every  moment  with  their  burden.s,  re¬ 
quired  help  to  lift  them  up  again,  and  to  .support 
their  burden  till  they  rose.  This  terrilde  a.vcrtion 
exhau.sted  the  little  strength  which  the  travellers 
had  left. 

“  At  two  in  the  afternoon,  a  man  dropped  down 
stiff',  as  though  he  were  dead,  from  his  great  fatigue 
and  thirst.  Ali  Boy  stopjied,  with  three  or  four  of 
his  jieople,  to  as-sist  him.  The  little  wet  which  was 
left  in  one  of  the  leather  budgets  w’as  squeezed  out 
of  it,  and  some  drops  of  w’ater  poured  into  the  poor 
man’s  mouth,  but  w’ithout  any  effect.  Ali  Bey 
began  to  feel  his  own  strength  failing ;  and  liecom- 
ing  very  weak,  he  determined  to  mount  on  horse- 
bjick,  leaving  the  jnxir  fellow  liehind.” 

“  Oh,  how  cruel !”  evclaimcd  Lucy.  “  Ix'ave  him 
to  jK’rish  all  aIo»e  !” 

“  Put  yourself  into  the  situation  of  Ali  Bey. 
The  jKKir  man  was  dying  for  the  waul  of  water :  he 
apjieared  instmsible.  Of  what  use  or  comfort  could 
it  Ik-  to  him,  for  hi.s  companions  to  lie  down  and 
die  by  his  side  ?  Neither  was  he  the  only  one  so 
circumstanced.  From  that  time,  others  of  the  cara¬ 
van  lieg-du  to  drop,  one  after  another ;  and  there 
W’as  no  possibility  of  giving  them  any  assistance. 
They  were  left  to  their  unhappy  fate,  as  each  per¬ 
son  could  only  think  of  saving  himself.  iSeveral 
mules,  with  their  burdens,  were  left  behind  ;  and 
Ali  Bey  saw  some  of  his  trunks  on  the  ground, 
without  know’ing  what  had  become  of  the  mules 
w  hich  had  been  carrying  them,  the  drivers  having 
forsiiken  both  mules  and  baggage.  This  loss 
affected  Ali  Bey  but  little:  he  pushed  on,  and  left 
his  trunks  without  caring  about  them.  His  horse 
now’  began  to  tremble  under  him,  and  yet  he  w’as 
the  strongest  in  the  whole  caravan.  When  he  en- 
deavoreil  to  encourage  his  men  to  go  faster,  they 
answ’vred  by  looking  steadily  in  his  face,  and  point¬ 
ing  to  their  mouths,  to  show  how  much  they  suf¬ 
fered  from  thirst.  He  rejiroached  the  conducting 
officers  for  the  inattention  which  hail  causetl  so 
much  distress.  They  excused  themselves,  from  the 
alarm  occasioned  by  the  quarrel  of  the  guards;  and 
added,  ‘  Do  we  not  suffer  like  the  rest  ?’  bitch  of 
the  jKarty  was  now  sensible  of  the  imjiossibility  of 
sup|KUling  such  fatigue  to  the  place  where  they 
W’ere  to  meet  with  water  again.  At  last,  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Ali  Bey  ha*i  his  turn,  and 
fell  ilown  with  thirst  and  fatigue.  Stretched 
senseless  on  the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the  desert ; 
felt  with  only  four  or  five  men,  one  of  whom  drop¬ 
ped  at  the  same  time  with  himself ;  those  w’ho  re- 
tainetl  their  senses  were  without  any  means  of 
assisting  him :  can  you  imagine  a  situation  more 
deplorable  ?”  * 

“  To  die  of  thirst !  that  is  shocking  indeed.” 

“  I  suppose,”  resumed  his  mother,  “  he  sufTered 
as  much  as  though  he  had  died ;  but  it  pleased 
lYovidence  to  j»reserve  his  life.” 


[VoL.  1. 

“  How  was  that  possible  ?  It  must  have  been  bv 
a  miracle.” 

“No;  it  was  not  by  a  miracle :  that  means  some, 
thing  contrary  to  the  common  course  of  event.s 
something  that  cannot  hap))en  without  the  sensible 
exertion  of  Almighty  pow’cr.  Ali  Bey  was  relieved 
from  his  distress  by  an  unexpected,  but  very  natural 
occurrence.  He  had  lain  sensles-s  on  the  ground  for 
half  an  hour,  when,  at  some  distance,  a  caravan  ni 
more  than  two  thousand  jK-rsons  w’ere  seen  ;i|). 
proaching.  The  chief  of  the  caravan,  observing  the 
distressed  situation  of  our  travellers,  ordered  some 
skins  of  water  to  be  throw’n  over  them.  Ali  Key 
presc-ntly  o[)ened  his  eyes,  recovered  his  senses,  anil 
looked  round  him.  At  first  he  could  not  see  clearly, 
but  soon  distinguished  seven  or  eight  jiersons,  who 
were  assisting  him  with  much  kindness.  He  tried 
to  8|ieak  to  them,  but  a  painful  sensation  in  Ins 
throat  prevented  him :  he  could  only  make  himst-lf 
understood  by  signs,  and  by  pointing  to  his  mouth 
with  his  finger.  The.se  charitable  jieople  continued 
pouring  water  over  his  face,  arms,  and  hands ;  and 
at  last  he  was  able  to  swallow  some  mouthfuls  of 
water.  Thisenabledhimtoask, ‘Who  are  your’ 

“  When  they  heard  him  s|K*ak,  they  expressi*d 
their  joy,  and  .answered,  ‘  Fe.ar  nothing !  far  from 
being  robbers,  we  are  your  friends;’  and  every  one 
mentioned  his  name.  Ali  Bey  liegan,  by  degrees,  to 
recollect  their  faces,  but  coukl  not  remember  their 
names.  They  jioured  more  water  over  him,  gave 
him  some  to  drink,  filled  .some  of  his  leather  luotr-i, 
and  then  left  him  in  haste.  They  could  not,  after 
sjKiring  so  much  of  their  own  stock  of  water,  stay  long 
in  this  desert  place,  without  danger  to  themselve.s.” 

“  Well,  if  it  was  not  a  miracle,  it  was  a  very 
lucky  chance  for  him,  poor  fellow  !  But  what  k-. 
came  of  his  men  ?” 

“  You  shall  hear  presently.  But  I  must  first  tell 
you,  Lucy,  that  a  lucky  chance  is  a  very  improper 
expression.  Ali  Bey  understood  this  matter  ktter 
than  you  do.” 

“  Ali  Bey  was  a. wise  man,  and  I  am  only  a  little 
girl :  so  I  do  not  much  wonder  at  th.at.” 

“  But  though  you  are  a  little  girl,  I  think  you 
can  understand,  that  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the 
ground  without  the  permission  of  the  great  Power 
that  made  it,  nothing  can  happen  to  a  man  but  what 
is  directed  by  a  wise  and  merciful  Providence.” 

“  Then  do  you  think  that  Ali  Bey  had  read  the 
passage  about  sparrows,  in  the  Testament 

“  Ali  Bey  did  not  profess  to  be  a  Christi.an,  aiul 
perhaps  he  had  not  read  the  Testament  at  all ;  but 
pious  Mahometans  believe  that  the  world  is  gov- 
erned  by  the  power  of  Clod.  On  this  cKcasion  .\h 
Bey  remarks :  ‘  When  I  consider  that  so  consider¬ 
able  a  caravan  had,  upon  the  false  report  that  two 
or  three  thousand  were  going  to  .attack  it,  quitted 
the  road,  and  that  this  mistake  w.as  the  cause  of 
our  preserv'ation,  I  cannot  efficiently  admire  the 
•gracious  direction  of  Providence  to  nave  vx.*” 

“Was  it  not  true,  then,”  inquireil  Harr}’,  “that 
two  or  three  thousand  men  were  going  to  .attack  the 
caravan  ?” 

“  No ;  there  were  in  reality  only  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  Arabs  who  were  watching  for  Ali  Bey.” 

“  We  left  him  in  a  very  sad  situation,”  saiil 
Lucy :  “  I  should  like  to  know  how  he  felt  when 
he  came  to  himself  again.” 

“  He  has  given  a  ])articular  account  of  the  m.an- 
ner  in  which  he  was  affec^d  by  thirst :  perhaps 
you  may  like  to  hear  it.” 
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“  As  you  please,  mamma ;  but  we  know  how 
people  feel  when  they  arc  thirsty.” 

“  The  attack  of  thirst  which  so  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  Ali  Bey  and  his  people,  was  perceived  all 
on  a  sudden  by  an  extreme  diyness  of  the  skin ; 
the  eyes  appeared  to  be  bloody ;  the  tonpie  and 
mouth,  both  inside  and  ontside,  were  covered  with 
a  crust  of  the  thickness  of  a  dollar;  this  criLst 
was  of  a  dark  yellow  color,  of  an  insipid  taste,  and 
of  a  consistence  like  the  soft  wax  of  a  bee-hive. 
A  faintness  or  languor  took  away  the  power  to  move : 
a  painful  feeling  in  the  throat  and  chest  interrupted 
their  breathing.  Some  wandering  tears  escaped 
from  their  eyes,  and  at  last  they  drop|>e<l  down  on 
the  earth,  and  in  a  few  moments  became  insensible. 
These  were  the  symptoms  felt  by  Ali  Bey,  who  ob¬ 
served  his  fellow  travellers  were  affected  in  the 
same  manner.  Did  your  feelings  resemble  them, 
my  dear  Harry 

“Oh,  mamma!  do  not  laugh  at  me.  I  will  not 
make  a  fuss  about  trifles  again,  if  I  can  help  it. 
But  what  became  of  Ali  Bey,  after  those  charitable 
j)eople  left  him  ?” 

“  He  mounted  his  horse  again  with  dilRculty, 
and  proceeded  on  his  journey.  At  seven  in  the 
evening  ^e  halted  near  a  brook  ;  and  during  the 
night,  all  his  people  and  baggage  arrived,  one  after 
another,  and  he  found  he  had  sustaine*!  no  loss. 
The  cararan  had  met  them,  and  saved  the  men  as 
well  as  the  beasts.” 

“The  poor  fellow  that  they  left  by  himself  and 
all !  This  is  a  l)etter  end  to  the  adventure  than  I 
expected.  But  I  hope  you  are  quite  sure  that  Ali 
Bey  is  a  real  j)erson.  1  do  not  understand  why  a 
man  should  change  his  name,  or  call  himself  any 
thing  but  what  he  is.” 

“  Neither  do  I,  my  dear  Harry.  But  with  regard 
to  the  object  of  your  inquiry,  I  believe  you  may  be 
quite  satisfied.  Ali  Bey  was  in  London  some  years 
since,  and  is  well  known  to  many  respectable  per- 
.sons.  His  name  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  us; 
but  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking,  that  he  had  bet¬ 
ter  have  kept  to  the  trutli  in  this  {mint,  as  well  as  in 
every  thing  else.” 


A  GIGANTIC  ICEBERG, 


At  twelve  o’clcx:k  we  went  below ;  and  hail 
just  got  through  dinner  when  the  cook  put  his 
head  down  the  .sCifWte  and  told  us  to  come  on 
deck  and  see  the  finest  sight  that  we  had  ever 
seen.  “  Where  away,  cook  ?”  asked  the  first 
man  who  was  up.  “On  the  larboard  bow.” 
And  there  lay  floating  in  the  (xean  several  miles 
otf,  an  immense  irregular  mass,  its  top  and  points 
covered  with  snow,  and  its  centre  of  a  deep 
indigo  color.  This  w'as  an  iceberg,  and  of  the  larg¬ 
est  size,  a.s  one  of  our  men  said,  who  had  been  in 
the  Northern  Ocean.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  the  sea  in  every  direction  was  of  a  deep  blue 
color,  the  waves  running  high  and  fresh,  and  spark¬ 
ling  in  the  light ;  and  in  the  midst  lay  this  moun¬ 
tain-island,  its  cavities  and  vallies  thrown  into  deep 
shade,  and  its  points  and  pinnacles  glittering  in  the 
sun.  All  hands  were  soon  on  deck,  looking  at  it 
and  admiring  in  various  ways  its  beauty  and  gran¬ 
deur.  But  no  description  can  give  any  idea  of  the 
Strangeness,  splendor,  and,  really,  the  sublimity  of 
the  sight.  Its  great  size — for  it  must  have  been 
from  two  to  three  miles  in  circumference  and  .seve- 
»al  hundred  feet  in  height ;  its  slow  motion,  as  its 


base  rose  and  .^k  in  the  water,  and  its  high  points 
luxlded  against  the  clouds;  the  d;u.hing  of  the 
waves  ujwn  it,  which,  bn'akmg  high  with  foam, 
lined  its  base  with  a  white  cru.st ;  and  the  thunder¬ 
ing  sound  of  the  cracking  of  the  ma.'<s,  and  the 
breaking  and  tumbling  down  of  hugh  pieces;  toge¬ 
ther  with  its  nearness  and  approach,  which  luldt*! 
a  slight  element  of  fear—  all  combined  to  give  to  it 
the  character  of  true  sublimity.  The  main  iMulyof 
the  ma.^s  was,  as  I  have  said,  of  an  indigo  color, 
its  base  crusted  with  frozen  foam  ;  and  as  it  grew 
thin  and  transparent  toward  the  edges  and  and  top, 
its  color  shaded  otT  from  a  deep  blue  to  the  white¬ 
ness  of  snow.  It  seemed  to  be  drifting  .slowly  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  so  that  we  kept  away  and  avoided 
it.  It  was  in  sight  all  the  afternoon ;  and  when  we 
got  to  leeward  of  it,  the  wind  died  away,  so  that 
we  lay-to  quite  near  it  for  a  greater  part  of  the 
night.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no  moon  ;  but  it 
wa.s  a  clear  night,  and  we  could  plainly  mark  the 
long  regular  heaving  of  the  stupendous  ma.ss  as  its 
edges  moved  slowly  against  the  stars.  Several 
times  in  our  watch  loud  cracks  were  heard,  which 
sounded  as  though  they  must  have  run  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  iceberg,  and  several  pieces  fell 
down  with  a  thundering  cra.sh,  plunging  heavily 
into  the  sea.  Toward  morning  a  strong  breeze 
spnuig  up,  and  we  filled  away  and  left  it  astern, 
and  at  day  it  was  out  of  sight.  ♦  *  *  \(j 

cil  has  ever  yiTt  give  luiy  thing  like  the  true  effect 
of  an  icelx*rg.  In  a  picture,  they  are  huge,  uncouth 
ma.s.s<!s,  .stuck  in  the  sea  ;  while  their  chief  beauty 
and  giandeur — their  slow,  stately  motion,  the 
whirling  of  the  snow  about  their  summits,  and  the 
fearful  groaning  and  cracking  of  their  part.s-  -the 
picture  cannot  give.  Tins  is  the  lai^*  iceberg; 
while  the  saiall  and  distant  i.slands,  floating  on  the 
smooth  sea  in  tin*  light  of  a  clear  day,  look  like  lit¬ 
tle  floating  fairy  isles  of  sapphire. 


ADVANTAGES  DF  GOOD  SOCIETV. 


The  great  Lord  Clarendon  say's,  that  he  attributes 
all  the  success  and  happiness  of  his  life  to  his  hav¬ 
ing  always  sought  the  society  and  conversation  of 
jiersons  more  elevated,  more  learned,  more  virtu¬ 
ous  than  himself ;  and  he  was  fond  of  saying  that 
he  never  was  so  proud, or  thought  himself  soginid 
a  man  as  when  he  w'as  the  worst  man  in  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  and  so  it  was  he  adds,  that  he  acquiretl  a 
taste  for  good  learning,  severity  and  purity  of  man¬ 
ners,  eloquence,  propriety,  and  masculine  expres¬ 
sions  from  Ben  Johnson  ;  an  admiration  of  human¬ 
ity,  courtesy,  and  affebility,  of  clear  discourse,  and 
the  faculty  of  making  hanl  things  ea.sy  from  Sel- 
den  ;  of  noble  daring,  a  w’onderful  graceful  behav¬ 
ior,  and  a  flowing  courtesy  and  civility  from  Kenelm 
Digby,  and  so  on.  But  those  were  the  days  when 
there  were  giants  in  the  land !  We  have  all  ex¬ 
perienced  the  feelings  of  resjiect,  and  even  of  af¬ 
fection  with  which  we  look  up  to  those  from  whom 
we  derive  instruction,  jiarticularly  if  that  instfuc- 
tion  be  conveyed  in  such  a  way  as  not  tc% wound 
our  self-love  by  the  exhibition  of  any  ^fhsciou.s- 
ness  of  superiority,  or  any  assumption  of  authority 
on  the  jiart  of  our  informant.  Now  I  have  con 
stantly  observed  among  the  visiters  of  our  garden, 
that  those,  and  they  are  many,  who  make  inquiries 
respecting  the  names  and  qualities  of  the  animals 
from  the  persons  whom  they  they  think  are  likely 
to  be  better  informed  than  themselves,  e.xpress 


themselves  as  highly  obliged  when  their  curiosity 
ha.s  been  gratifieil,  and  go  away  wiili  the  kindest 
feelings  toward  their  informants,  ^^hortly  after  our 
irarden  was  open  to  the  publk*,  1  observed  two 
countrymen  attentively  exaniining  a  pair  of  wapi¬ 
tis  (the  trreat  North  American  stag;)  one  of  them, 
after  expressing  some  surprise  not  unmixetl  with 
terror  at  the  enormous  size  of  the  b*‘a.sts,  and  at 
the  ferocity  of  the  male  animal,  who  frequently 
struck  his  honis  violently  against  the  railing  of  his 
enclosure,  adtlres-stnl  me  with  great  civility  of  man¬ 
ner,  and  askeil  “  if  the  like  of  them  would  eat  a 
man  •"  I  said,  “  No;  but  he  would  strike,  or  even 
kill  you  if  ho  was  anurv’,  but  he  would  not  eat 
you ;  no  animal  with  cloven  feet,  and  horns,  eat 
flesh.”  He  jionderedfor  a  moment,  and  then,  with 
something  of  a  triumjdiiuit  and  knowing  expression, 
.said,  “  and  wouldn’t  a  pig  eat  flesh  O !  Jemmy, 
Jemmy,”  exclaimed  his  com)kanion,  loprtKichfully, 

“  where’s  your  sense  .’  Did  you  ever  sea  a  pig  with 
horns  ?”  “  Well ;  that’s  true  for  you ;  you  have 
me  there,  sure  enough,” answered  his  friend.  “Sir, 

I  heartily  thank  you,”  said  he,  turning  to  me, 

“  you’ve  told  me  wliat  I  never  knew  before  ;  it’s  a 
great  thing  to  have  knowledge,”  and  he  went  away 
soliUxjuizing  thus  to  hiin.s(‘lf,  “well,  well,  that 
beats  the  world;  if  a  bc'ast  has  a  cloven  foot,  and 
horns  with  that,  he  won’t  eat  a  man  or  any  other 
sort  of  flesh.” — Frtnn  Sir  Philip  Crompton's  Lee- 
tnre  Inf  ore  the  roipil  Zoo/opical  Society  in  Ireland. 

OB.'<EKVATI()NS  OK  OLD  HUMPHREY  ON 
TIME 

I  was  a  lail  my  father  one  «lay  called  me 
to  him,  lliat  he  might  teach  me  to  know  what 
o’clock  it  was;  he  told  me  the  use  of  the  minute 
finger,  the  hour  hand,  and  described  the  figures  on 
the  dial  plate  till  I  umlerstood  niy  lesson. 

No  sexmer  was  1  quite  master  of  this  additional 
knowledge  than  I  was  setting  off  to  join  my  com* 
panioiis  at  a  game  at  ring-taw ;  but  my  father  c^|d 
me  back;  “Stop,  Humphrey,”  said  he,  “I 
something  else  to  say  to  you.”  Hack  again  I 
wondering  what  else  I  hail  to  learn,  for  I  thoughf^ 
that  I  knew  all  about  the  clock,  quite  as  well  as 
my  father  did. 

“  Humphrey,”  said  he,  “  I  have  taught  you  to 
kncjvv  the  time  of  the  day,  I  mu.st  now  teach  you 
how  to  ted  out  the  time  of  your  life.”  I  waited 
rather  impatiently  to  hear  how  my  father  would 
explain  it,  for  I  wanted  sadly  to  go  to  my  marblesr 

“  Tlie  Bible,”  said  he,  “  describes  the  years  of 
man  to  be  threescore  and  ten,  or  fourscore.  Now, 
lire  is  very  uncertain,  and  you  may  not  live  a  sin¬ 
gle  day  longer;  but  if  we  divide  the  fourscore 
years  of  a  man’s  life  into  twelve  parts,  like  the  dial 
of  the  clock,  it  will  allow  almost  seven  years  for 
ever)'  figure.  When  a  boy  is  seven  years  old,  then 
it  is  one  o’clock  of  his  life,  and  this  is  the  case 
with  you ;  when  you  arrive  at  fourteen  years,  it 
will  be  o’clcKk  ;  and  when  at  twenty -one 
years  it  will  be  three  o’clock,  should  it  please  God 
thus  to  spare  your  life. 

“  In  this  manner  you  mayjalways  know  the  time 
of  your  life,  and  looking  at  the  clock  may,  perhaps, 
remind  you  of  it.  My  great  grandfather,  according 
to  this  calculation,  died  at  twelve  o’clock ;  my 
grandfather  at  eleven;  and  my  father  at  ten.  At 
what  hour  you  and  I  shall  die,  Humphrey,  is 
known  only  to  Him  fo  whom  all  things  are 
known.” 


EVERY  Y OUTH’S GAZETTE . 


[Voi..  1. 


I^ever  since  then  have  I  heard  the  inquiry* 
“  Wliat  o’clock  is  it?”  nor  do  I  think  that  I  have 
even  looked  at  the  face  of  a  clock  or  watch  with¬ 
out  being  reminded  of  the  words  of  my  father. 

1  know  not,  my  friends,  what  o’clock  it  may  lie 
with  you,  but  1  know  very  well  what  lime  it  is  i 
with  myself;  and  that  if  I  mean  to  do  any  thing 
In  this  world,  which  hitherto  I  have  neglected,  it  is 
high  tune  to  set  about  it.  'I'he  words  of  my  father 
have  given  a  solemnity  to  the  dial-}ilate  of  a  clock, 
which  it  never  would,  jierhaps,  have  |»o«.se.H8ed  in 
my  estimation  if  those  words  had  not  lieen  sjioken. 
I>ook  about  you,  iny  friends,  I  earnestly  entreat  you 
and  now  and  then  ask  yourselves  what  o’clock  it  is 
with  you. 

A  Tf)AD  IMBKDDKn  IN  A  TREK.  1 

I  REMRMHKR  somc  years  ago  getting  up  into  a  ] 
mulberry-tree,  and  finding  in  the  fork  of  the  two 
main  branches  a  large  toad,  almost  imliedded  in  j 
the  l>ark  of  the  tree,  which  ha«l  grown  over  it  .so' 
much  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  extricate  him¬ 
self,  and  w’ould  proliably  in  time  lie  completely  j 
covered  over  with  the  liaik.  Indeed,  as  the  tree  | 
increased  in  size,  there  seems  to  he  no  reason  why 
the  t(Kid  .should  not,  in  process  of  time,  lierome  ■ 
imbedded  in  the  tree  itsidf,  as  was  the  case  with  ^ 
the  end  of  an  <Kik  rail  that  hal  lieen  inserted  into ' 
an  elm-tree,  which  stooil  close  to  a  public  foot-  j 
path.  This,  b«*ing  broken  off  and  grown  over,  was,  . 
on  the  tree  lieing  felled  and  sawn  in  two,  found  ' 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  it.  The  two  circuin.stances  j 
together  may  explain  the  curious  fact  of  toails  hav- ' 
ing  been  found  alive  in  the  middle  of  tit'es  ;  by ! 
showing  that  the  bark  having  once  covered  them,  j 
tlie  proce.ss  of  grow’th  in  the  tree  would  annually  ! 
convey  the  toad  more  nearly  to  the  centre  of  it,  as  j 
hapiiencd  with  the  oak  rail ;  and  by  showing  that  j 
toads,  and  probably  other  amphibia,  can  exist  by  j 
^le  absor|>tion  of  fluids  on  the  .skin  alone.  This  i.s  j 
Bntirined  by  the  following  fact :  A  gentleman  in-  i 
iP^med  me  that  he  put  a  toad  into  a  .small-fIow*er- 
pot,  and  secured  it  so  that  no  in.sect  could  jienetrate 
into  it,  and  then  buried  it  in  the  ground  at  a  suffi¬ 
cient  depth  to  protect  it  from  the  influence  of  frost. 
At  the  end  of  twenty  years  he  took  umI  found 
the  toad  increased  in  si/e,  and  appaw^%  healthy. 
Dr.  Townson,  in  his  tracts  on  the  raai^iatioQ  «f  the 
amphibia,  proves,  I  think  satMactorily,  from  actual  ^ 
exjieriment,  that,  while  those  animals  with  whose*  ^ 
economy  we  are  liest  acquainted  receive  their  prin- 
ci])al  supply  of  liquids  by  the  mouth,  the  frog  and 
.salamander  tribi‘s  take  in  theirs  through  the  skin  ^ 
alone;  :ill  the  aqueous  fluid  which  they  take  in  j 
being  absorbed  by  the  skin,  and  all  they  reject  being 
transjiired  through  it.  He  found  that  a  frogabsorlied 
nearly  its  own  weight  of  water  in  the  short  time 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  that  by  lieing  merely 
placed  on  blotting  pajier  well  siiaked  with  water; 
and  it  is  lielieved  that  they  never  distdiar^*  it,  except 
when  they  are  ilisturbt'd  or  |uiisued,^ul  then  they 
only  eject  il  to  lighten  their  Inxlies,  and  faciliuite 
their  escape.  That  the  moisture  thus  imbilied  is 
sufficient  to  enable  some  of  the  amphibia  to  exist 
without  any  other  ftxHl,  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a 
reasonable  doubt ;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  tiiads  being  found  alive  in  the  centre 
of  tret's  is  accounted  for  by  this  and  the  preaeding 
facts  reIatetl.--Jc.s.'ic’,t  Glraniups  in  Nat.  History. 

Knowledge  in  regard  to  the  soul  is  much  tlie 
Nuue  as  light  is  to  the  eye. — [Aristotle. 


ANECDOTE. 

A  gentleman  had  a  garden  in  w’hich  he  took 
great  delight.  It  was  surrounded  by  the  cottages 
of  his  tenants  and  laborers,  to  whom  he  justly 
looked  a.s  the  protectors  of  his  property,  and  a.s  no 
person  could  approach  his  premises  but  through 
theirs,  he  thought  himself  jxrfectly  secure.  He  hail 
for  some  days  watched  the  prr^re.ss  of  a  fine  bed  of 
tulips.  “  To-morrow,”  said  he,  “  they  xvill  be  in 
full  jierfection and  he  invited  a  comjiany  of 
friends  to  witness  the  display  of  their  beauties.  In 
I  the  morning  he  hastened  to  the  sjiot ;  but  to  his  utter 
a.stonishment  the  whole  bed  was  a  .scene  of  shriv- 
elled^lesolation.  Seme  unaccountable  influence 
had  withered  every  stem,  and  each  flower  lay  pros¬ 
trate  ;uid  fading  on  the  ground.  A  short  time 
afteiward  a  bed  of  ranunculuses  shared  the  same 
fate ;  and  in  succession,  several  other  choice  and 
favorite  productions.  At  length  the  gentleman  be¬ 
came  persuaded  that  the  destruction  did  not  proceed 
fnim  any  natural  cause,  such  as  blight  or  lightning, 
but  that  it  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  inten¬ 
tional  mischief  of  some  treacherous  and  malignant 
individual  who  hail  access  to  the  grounds.  He  re¬ 
solved,  therefore,  to  watch,  and  engaged  a  friend  to 
accomjiany  him  for  that  purjiose.  After  remaining 
in  their  station  some  time,  they  .saw  a  jierson  come 
out  of  one  of  the  cottages,  and  apjily  some  destruc¬ 
tive  preparation  to  roots  of  such  flowers  as  were 
ailvaiicing  to  blossom.  I'lie  gentleman  at  once  re¬ 
cognized  him  as  a  workman  whom,  a  few  w’eeks 
liefore,  he  hail  occasion  to  reprove,  and  who  thus 
malignantly  gratified  his  re.sentment.  His  friend 
uiged  that  the  offender  should  be  pro.secuted ;  but 
the  proprietor  replied,  “  No,  I  now  know  the  author 
of  the  mischief,  and  must  use  another  method  with 
him.”  Ill  the  morning  the  gentleman  ordered  his 
servant  to  purclias*  a  fine  joint  of  meat,  and  carry 
it  to  the  cottage  of  this  man,  desiring  he  would 
enjoy  it  with  his  family.  This  treatment,  so  con¬ 
trary  to  his  deserts  and  expectations,  proved  the 
meiuis  of  effectually  humbling  and  softening  his 
heart.  He  jiresentcd  himself  before  his  master, 
confe.sscd  his  guilt,  implored  forgiveness,  and 
proved,  from  tliat  day,  a  most  faithful  and  devoted 
servant. 

POLITENESS. 

How  few  children  think  it  worth  while  to  lie 
jKilite  to  their  playmates  and  friends.  By  polite- 
iies.s  I  do  not  mean  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
bow'ing  and  courtseying,  but  that  delicate  attention 
to  the  comfort  of  those  around  us,  that  springs 
from  a  kind,  generous  heart.  How  many  children 
enter  the  room  without  noticing  respectfully  those 
who  are  older  than  themselves.  I  have  seen  them 
come  in  on  a  cold  winter  day,  and  draw  their  chairs 
up  before  the  fire  in  such  a  way  that  tho.se  who 
were  sitting  back  could  not  feel  the  the  warmth  of 
it  at  all,  iuid  this  without  the  least  apolr^y  for 
sucl^a  breach  of  politeness.  Then,  jierhaps,  they 
inteili^it  those  in  the  room  when  they  are  engaged 
in  conversation,  by  asking  some  foolish  question, 
instead  of  waiting  till  an  opportunity  is  giv€n  them 
to  speak.  Then  they  are  impolite  to  their  play¬ 
mates — their  sisters  if  they  have  any.  Instead  of 
assib'ting  when  their  help  is  really  needed,  they 
leave  them  to  help  themselves.  How  many  boys 
think  it  beneath  tliem  to  be  polite  to  a  sister. 

I  have  seen  some  few  who  thought  diflereutly.  I 


recollect  last  winter  I  used  to  meet  a  fine  manly 
little  lad  drawing  his  sister  to  school  on  a  sled ;  her 
rosy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  bore  testimony  that 
his  politeness  was  not  tlirown  away  upon  her 
She  would  pat  his  cheek  with  her  hand  and  call 
him  her  kind  brother.  He  would  frequently  meet 
boys  of  his  acquaintance  who  would  urge  him  to 
leave  his  sister,  and  go  witli  them  to  play,  lbs 
answer  always  w*as,  “  Yes,  when  I  have  earned 
little  Emily  to  school.”  Do  you  think  that  bov 
was  not  a  good  son,  a  good  brother  ?  I  never  saw 
him  imjiatient  when  he  was  walking  with  his  little 
sister  because  she  could  not  keep  up  with  hiir,.  He 
did  not  give  her  a  sly  twitch  as  some  boys  would 
have  done,  or  frighten  her  with  stories  of  old  men, 
or  beggars,  till  she  was  afraid  of  her  shadow.  No ; 
he  was  always  kind  and  polite  to  her.  And  do 
you  think  he  will  forget  to  be  polite  as  he  grows 
older?  No ;  for  it  will  become  a  habit  with  him, 
and  the  little  attentions  which  cost  him  nothing,  and 
are  so  gratifying  to  those  who  receive  them,  will 
gain  many  a  friend.  Think  of  this  w'hen  you  are 
tempted  to  be  rude,  er.selfish,  or  unkind  to  these 
alxnit  you ;  and  remember  that  you  lose  nothimr 
by  being  jiolite.  But  a  stronger  motiv^  should  in¬ 
fluence  you — you  should  “  Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  others  should  do  unto  you.”  Who  is  it  lia> 
said,  “  Be  ye  kind  to  one  another  ?” 

Dkath  of  Ai.exanukr. — When  Alexander  was 
at  Babylon,  after  having  spent  a  whole  night  in 
carousing,  a  second  feast  was  proposed  to  him.  He 
went  accordingly,  and  there  were  twenty  guests  at 
the  table.  He  drank  the  health  of  every  iH'rson  in 
the  company,  .and  then  pledged  them  severally.  After 
this,  calling  for  Hercule.s’  cup,  which  held  an  incre¬ 
dible  quantity  it  was  filled,  when  he  jxiured  it  all 
down,  drinking  to  a  Macedonian  of  the  company. 
Proteas  by  name,  and  afterward  pledged  him  .again 
in  the  same  extravagant  bumjier,  which  he  Imd  no 
sooner  swallowed  than  he  fell  upon  the  floor 
“  Here,  then,”  cries  Seneca,  describing  the  fatal 
effects  of  drunkenne.s8.  “  this  hero,  unconquered  by 
all  the  toils  of  prodigious  marches,  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  sieges  and  combat,  to  the  most  violent 
extreme  of  heat  and  cold,  here  he  lies,  sulHlued  by 
his  intemperance,  and  struck  to  the  earth  by  the 
fatal  cup  of  Hercules.”  In  this  condition  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  in  a  few  day< 
terminated  in  death.  “  NoUhe,”  says  Plutarch  and 
Arian,  “  suspected,  then,  that  Alexander  was  poi¬ 
soned.”  The  true  poison  which  brought  him  to  his 
end,  was  wine,  which  has  killed  many,  many 
thousands  besides  Alexander. 

Mungo  Park. — Park  relates,  that  after  travelling, 
upon  a  hot  and  sultry  day,  through  a  de.sert  coun¬ 
try,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  w’orn  out 
with  fatigue,  and  feeling  himself  as  one  lost  and 
cast  out  from  the  world,  as  if  even  Providence  had 
forgotten  him.  As  he  lay,  he  turned  to  one  side, 
and  a  little  flower  caught  his  eye,  which  wa* 
blooming  with  extreme  beauty  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  barrenness.  This  sight  brought  comfort  im¬ 
mediately  to  his  mind,  and  he  said  to  himself. 
“  That  God,  who  has  planted  this  little  flower  in 
such  a  place,  and  provided  for  its  sustenance,  will 
not  forget  me.” 

He  who  pleilges  jierformance  is  a  bank  note,  and 
a  jierpetual  promise  to  pay  ;  but  he  w*ho  does  what 
he  says,  is  gold,  and  the  sole  symbol  of  sterluig 
worth. 


TO  A  HF  OH  LAND  GIRL, 
(at  inve»?».nbydk,  rroN  loch  lomomd.) 

•T  WM.  WOKDiWOBTM- 

Sweet  Highland  Girl,  a  very  shower 
Of  beauty  ia  thy  earthly  dower ! 

Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  shed 
Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head  ; 

And  these  gray  rocks;  this  household  lawn; 
These  trees,  a  veil  just  half  withdrawn ; 
This  fall  of  water,  that  doth  make 
A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake ; 

This  little  bay,  a  quiet  road 
That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode ; 

In  truth,  together  do  ye  seem 

Like  something  fashioned  in  a  dream ; 

Such  forms  as  from  their  covert  peep. 

When  earthly  careaare  laid  asleep! 

Yet,  dream  and  vision  as  thou  art, 

I  bless  thee  with  a  human  heart. 

God  shield  tliee  to  thy  latest  years ! 

I  neither  know  thee  nor  thy  i>eers, 

And  yet  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears. 

earnest  feeling  1  shall  pray 
when  1  aii^^mH^v  : 

For  npr  saw  I 

In  more  pla7^P^R>uId  trace 

Hen^wty  and  home-bred  sense 
RijHjfi^  in  perfect  innocence. 
IldHpbatteret^^e  a  random  seed, 

IleH^tc  from  meti,  ihou  dost  not  need 
The  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distress. 

And  maidenly  shamefacedness; 

Thou  w^ttgiit  upon  thy  forehead  clear 
The  ficfgtfinFof  a  Mountaineer. 

A  facKHth  gladness  overspread ! 

.'^ol'ftl^es  by  human  kindness  bred ! 

And  seemliness  complete,  that  sways 
Thy  courtesies,  about  thee  plays ; 

With  no  restraint,  but  such  as  springs 
From  quick  and  eager  visitings 
t>f  thoughts,  that  lie  beyond  the  reach 
Of  thy  few  words  of  English  si>eech : 

A  bondage  sweetly  brooked,  a  strife 
That  gives  thy  gestures  grace  and  life  ! 

.So  have  I,  not  unmoved  in  mind. 

Seen  birds,  of  tempest-loving  kind. 

Thus  beating  up  against  the  wind. 

What  hand  but  w'ould  a  garland  cull 
For  thee  who  art  so  beautiful  ? 

ha|>i>y  pleasure !  here  to  dwell 
Heside  thee  i^|h^^eatliy  dell; 

Adopt  your  h^^mVays  and  dress, 

A  shepherd,  thoirt^hepherdess! 

But  1  could  frame  a  wish  for  thee 
More  like  a  grave  reality : 

Thou  art  to  me  but  as  a  wave 
Of  the  wild  sea ;  and  I  would  have 
Some  claim  upon  thee,  if  I  could,  , 

TWjgh  but  of  common  neighborhood. 
\vDat  joy  to  hear  thee,  and  to  see  !  ^ 

Thy  elder  brother  I  would  be. 

Thy  father,  any  thing  to  thee ! 

Now  thanks  to  Heaven  !  that  of  its  grace 
-  Hath  led  me  to  this  lonely  place. 

Joy  have  I  had:  and  going  hence, 

I  bear  away  my  recomiHjnse. 
in  8|>ot8  like  these  it  is  we  prize 
Our  memory,  feel  that  she  hath  eyes; 

Then,  w’hy  should  I  be  loth  to  stir.’ 

I  feel  this  place  was  made  for  her  ; 

To  give  new  pleasure  like  the  past. 
Continued  long  as  life  shall  last. 

Nor  am  I  loth,  though  pleased  at  heart, 
Sweet  Highland  Girl !  from  thee  to  part ; 


For  I,  mtthinks,  till  I  grow  old, 

As  fair  before  mg^akall  behold, 

As  I  do  now,  the  unall. 

The  Lake,  the  B^fijlhe  Waterfall; 
And  Thee,  the  Spirit  of  them  all! 


JANE  AND  H  E  R  M  O  T  H  E  R  , 

ABOIT  POLITENESS. 

Jane.  Mother,  I  love  to  visit  Emma  Gordon, 
all  the  brothers  and  sisters  are  so  kind  and  obliging 
to  each  other.  They  are  a.s  polite  to  each  other  as 
other  people  are  to  strangers. 

Mother.  Ye.s,  my  dear,  I  have  observed  it,  and 


C  A  P  T  I  V  E  CHI  1,  D  REN. 

About  three  months  ago  a  party  of  Comanche 
Indians  attacked  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Gilleland,  at 
Arkansas,  a  small  settlement  on  the  western  lH>r- 
der  of  Te.xas,  and  killed  him  ;ind  his  wife,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  their  two  chihlren.  As  .soon  .os  it  was  known 
that  this  outi-age  had  been  rommitted,  the  C'aman- 
ches  wen*  pursued,  overtaken  and  ilefeatetl.  Gne 
of  the  gentlemen  who  joined  in  the  pursuit  relates 
the  following  interesting  incident  relative  to  the 
re-captured  children.  Afrer  the  Camanches  had 
been  pul  to  flight,  a  jiarty  of  soldiers  went  to  their 
camp,  ami  not  finding  the  children,  pnxeeded  to  a 


that  they  do  it,  not  to  gam  applause  but  from  p:in-  1 1  •  .i  •  ,  ,  , 

i  ,  III.-  1  neighlHinng  thicket,  where  they  were  endeavoring 

cinle,  that  is,  they  have  a  standanl  ot  action  and  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  , 

„  1  ..u  .  .  1  I  -  ,  to  conceal  themselves :  the  little  l*oy,  a  lad  of  ten 

adhere  to  it.  Can  you  tell  me  what  that  standard  is.’  i  i  i  ,  .  .  , 

,  I  I  li  .u-  1  •.  .  1  .1  n  ye;us,  luul  been  wounded  m  the  .side  by  a  swar. 

Jane.  I  should  think  it  mu.st  Ite  the  “goUieii  L-L,  ,  ,,  ,  . 

j  I  File  wound,  though  not  mortal,  w;is  bleeding  pro- 

,,  1  •  •  1  1  .u  r  ifusely;  but  notwithstanding  this,  when  ho  saw 

Mother.  The  golden  rule  is,  indeed,  the  foun- 1  .  ,  •  .i  u  i  , 

^  .  ...  .  , ,  that  he  was  ;igain  in  the  hands  ol  white  men,  he 

tain  of  true  politeness.  It  is  proper  that  we  should  ,  ,  •  ,  •  ,, 

.  .  was  almost  fnuitic  with  joy.  He  rubbed  his  eye.s, 

JK)  it®  u  .  1  .u  and  looked  first  at  one  soldier,  then  at  another ;  at 

Jane.  Mother,  is  it  that,  then,  that  makes  them  ...  •  w.i  .u  •  l  . 


ahv.ays  so  happy .’ 

Mother.  Undoublcdly.  Did  you  ever  see  any 
little  discords  among  them .’ 

Jane.  No,  mother;  and  I  have  often  been  siir- 


length  having  .sastified  hiin.sclf  that  he  was  with  the 
white  men  he  exclaimetl,  “  I  iun  glatl  you  have 
driven  them  Indians  away,  for  they  wanted  to  kill 
me  and  my  si.ster.”  “  Yes,"  added  the  si.ster,  a  lit- 


.  ,  ,  ...r  I  L  lAT  1-  1  ,  girl  of  about  .seven  years,  “  the,y  came  to  our 

pri.sed  at  the  difference  between  them  and  Mr.  Vale  s  I ,  ^  . 

*  ,  r  1.  .  1-  11-  1  house  last  night  and  killeil  father  in  the  cow -pen. 


family.  The  latter  often  find  fault,  and  disoblige 
each  other.  But,  mother,  are  we  commanded  to  be 
poiife  7 

Mother.  Yes.  “  Be  courteous,”  is  an  injunc- 


aiid  then  came  into  the  house  and  killed  mother, 
and  carried  us  ofl,  and  wouldn’t  give  me  nor  my 
brother  any  thing  to  eat.”  The  soldiers  almost 


,  ,  ’  .  .  ,  f  .u  .L  she«l  tears  while  listening  to  the.se  artles-s  innocents 

tion  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  only  one  of  the  thou-  ,  ,  ,  ,  ■ ,  ,  , 

*  *  frikin  tha 


,  ...  , ,  ,  ,,  .  who  hail  been  so  providentially  ri'scued  from  the 

sand  variations  of  the  golden  rule  So  apt  are  we  ^ 

,  .  hands  of  their  sav.age  caiitors.  A  wnevolent  gen- 

to  be  selfish  that  a  strong  rule  wa<  i>oce.ssarv  to  i  ,  ,  , 

,  ,  I  •  .  .u  1  •  i'  •  tleman  named  Burn  kindly  took  the  little  orphans 

induce  U.S  to  do  justice  to  others;  and  in  doing  .  .  i-  i  l  i 


justice,  to  do  it  agreeably,  or  in  a  becoming  manner. 
And  as  we  cannot  live  independently  of  each  other, 
we  are  bound  by  gratitude  to  return  the  civilities 


we  receive. 


into  his  family,  and  maiie  his  house  their  home. 

ANECDOTE  OF  A  DOG. 

The  valleys  or  glens  that  intersect  the  Grampians, 
a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Scotland,  are  chiefly  inhab¬ 
ited  by  shephenls,  and  the  (Kustiires  over  which 


Jane.  I  thought  very  polite  jieople  were  natur-  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Scotland,  are  chiefly  iiihab- 
ally  so.  il^i  fi.V  shephenls,  and  the  (lastiires  over  which 

Mothbr.  They  arc,  if  they  have  naturally  t’ach  flock  is  jiormitteil  to  range  extend  many  miles 
obliging  disjiositions.  To  our  friends  we  should  •»  ‘Urection  ;  the  duty  of  the  .shepherdsi|^ 
surely  be  courteous,  for  our  reciprocal  elaims  re-  ''^****  every  p,art  of  the  (ia.sture  and  to  turn  back  ny 
quire  it;  and  to  strangers,  because  their  oircumstan-  straggler.  In  one  of  the.se  excursions 


ces  require  it. 


Ai.brida. 


Kindni:ss. — How  sail  our  lot,  how  dreary  tlii.'d 
world,  were  kindliness  utterly  unknown.  We  worm 
then  men  no  more ;  but  riflher  akin  to  the  wretched 
spirits  “  who  are  rese^ed  in  evcrla.sting  chains  | 


pened  to  carry  along  with  him  an 
I  f  years  old.  After  traversing  his 
he  time  attendeil  by  hi.s  dog,  he  was 
Isily  of  ascending  a  summit  at  some 
|^i|miiri  extensive  view.  As  the 
wiguin;:  for  the  child,  he  left  him 


under  darkness.”  How  deep  the  gloom  where  thg  on  a  small  plain  at  the  bottom,  with  .strict  injiint- 
siin  of  love  never  shines !  Where  not  a  gentle  tions  not  to  stir  from  it  till  his  return.  Scarcely, 
thought  arises  in  the  anguished  mind,  whne  not  a  however,  hail  he  gained  the  summit,  w’hen  the 
sympathizing  sound  soothes  the  aching  e^  Oh  !  horizon  was  suddenly  darkened  by  one  of  those 
the  fearfulness  of  the  prison-house  of  the  lost — the  imjienetrable  mists  which  frequently  descend  so 
abode  of  hatred,  malice,  curses  and  recriminations  !  rapidly  amid  these  mountains,  as  in  the  sjiace  of  a 
A  kind  w’ord  there  would  be  as  .strange  as  a  sinless  few  minutes  to  turn  day  into  night.  The  anxioas 
angel.  Who — who  would  dwell  eternally  where  father  hastupahack  to  find  hi-s  child,  but  owing  to 
kindness  never  comes  .’  In  thi.s  world  there  is  so  the  unusiiaidarkiiess  he  unfortunately  mis.sed  his 
much  need  of  symjiathy  and  fellow-feeling,  that  he  way.  After  a  fruitless  .search  of  many  hoitw,  he 
is  a  traitor  to  mankind  who,  by  cold  negfect  or  wa-*  at  length  overtaken  by  night.  Still  wandering 
studied  scorn,  wrings  and  rends  a  humble  heart  on  without  knowing  whither,  he  at  length  came  to 
he  might  have  healed.  Creatures  who  are.bpm  of  the  verge  of  the  mist,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 


the  .same  du.st,  breathing  the  same  air,  ti 


di.scovered  that  he  had  jeached  the  bottom  of  the 


same  worlds,  proceeding  to  a  common  grave/Ucs^i-  valley,  and  was  now  within  a  small  distance  of  bis 
ing  Jilike,  rejoicing  alike — should  have  as  it  were-  own  cottage.  To  renew  the  search  that  night  was 
hut  one  heart,  which  should  throb  with  a  uri^xr.^  equally  fruitless  and  dangerous,  he  was  therefore 
sympathy.  Would  not  earth  then  begin  to  lod|  i'l  l’iied  to  return  home,  having  lost  both  his  child 
something  like  heaven .’  Would  not  the  millenifl"  funl  his  dog  which  had  attendeil  him  faithfully  for 
sun  rise  to  the  meridian  .’  years.  Next  morninf;  by  daybreak,  the  shepherd, 
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acc(Mni>aiued  by  a  band  of  his  neifctibon*,  8(‘t  out 
a^n  to  seek  his  child :  but  ^ter  a  day  s|X‘nt  in 
fruitless  search,  he  was  at  last  comjielled  by  the 
approach  of  night  to  descend  from  the  mountains. 
( hi  returning  to  his  cottage  he  found  that  his  dog  had 
been  home,  and  on  receiving  a  piece  of  cake  hail 
instantly  gone  off  again.  For  several  .succeasive 
days  the  shepherd  renewed  the  search,  and  on  re¬ 
turning  home  disapiKiinUHl,  he  found  that  the  dog 
ha«l  b«‘en  there,  and  on  receiving  his  usual  allow¬ 
ance  of  cake,  hail  instantly  disapjieared.  Struck 
with  this  singul.ar  circum.stance,  he  remained  at 
lioine,  and  when  the  dog,  as  usual,  dejiarted  with 
the  cake,  resolved  to  follow  him.  The  dog  led  the 
way  to  a  cataract,  at  some  distance  from  the  s|>ot 
where  he  had  left  his  child.  Tlie  lianks  of  the 
waterfall  almost  joined  at  the  top — yet  sejiarated  by 
an  abyss  of  immense  dejith — presented  that  abrupt 
ap}»earance,  which  so  often  astonishes  and  apjKils 
the  traveller  among  the  (Jranipians,  luid  indicates 
that  these  stu|)endous  chasms  were  not  the  silent 
work  of  time,  but  the  sudden  effect  of  some  violent 
convulsion  of  the  earth.  Down  one  of  these  rug¬ 
ged  and  almost  ]ier|tendicular  descents,  the  dog  began 
without  hesitation  to  make  his  way,  and,  at  length, 
disapiwared  in  a  cave,  the  mouth  of  which  was 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  torrent.  The  shepherd 
with  difficulty  followed,  hut  on  entering  the  cave, 
what  were  his  emotions  when  he  fH*held  his  infant, 
eating  with  much  sati.sfaction,  the  cake  which  the 
dog  had  just  brought  him ;  while  the  faithful  ani¬ 
mal  sl(Kid  by,  eyeing  his  youthful  charge  with  much 
conijdacence ! 

From  the  .situation  in  which  the  child  was  found, 
it  api»eared,  that  he  had  wandered  to  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  and  had  either  fallen  or  scrambled 
down  till  he  ri'ached  the  cave,  which  the  dread  of 
torrent  had  afterward  prevented  him  from  quitting. 
The  dog,  by  means  of  his  scent,  had  traced  him  to 
the  spot,  and  afterward  prevented  him  from  starving, 
by  giving  up  to  him  hi.s  own  daily  allowance. 

ASTIR  A  Til)  NS  OF  Y  OF  Til. 

Higher,  higher  ■will  we  climb, 

I'p  to  the  mount  of  glory. 

That  our  names  may  live  througfcinie  ^ 
In  our  country’s  story ; 
llaiH'y,  when  her  welfare 
He  who  conquers,  he  who 

I)ee|ier,  dee|>er  let  us  toil  vBf 
In  the  mines  of  knowledge  ; 

Nature’s  wealth,  and  learning's  spoil, 

Win  from  school  and  college; 

Delve  we  there  for  richer  gems 
Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

Onward,  onward  may  we  press 
Through  the  |»atli  of  duty  ; 

Virtue  is  true  hai»|>iness, 

Excellence  true  beauty. 

Minds  are  of  celestial  birth, 

’Wake  w’e  then  a  heaven  of  earth. 

Closer,  closer  let  us  knit 
Hearts  and  hands  together. 

Where  our  fireside  comforts  sit. 

In  the  wildest  weather ; 
t  th  '  they  w’ander  wide  who  roam 
From  the  joys  of  life  and  home. 

Tiir.  Trick  ok  HAVPtNKs.s.— It  cost.**  us  more  to 
be  miserable  than  would  make  us  perfectly  happy  : 
how  cheap  and  easy  is  the  service  of  virtue,  and 
how  dear  do  we  j>ay  for  our  vices 


M  GOLD 

These  creatures,  a  species^iiarp,  {cyprimui  au- 
r(Um')  arc  of  an  almost  endfeS^ umber  of  varieties, 
the  distinction  lieing  sometimes  in  their  color  and 
sometimes  in  their  fes,  tail,  and  other  jiarts  of  the 
structure.  They  were  first  brought  from  their 
native  countiy,  China,  to  the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope 
by  the  Dutch,  about  1611,  but  were  not  introduced 
into  p' ranee  and  England  for  about  a  century  more. 

They  are  now  imported  into  England  from  Por¬ 
tugal,  where  they  are  bred  in  vast  numbere.  The 
French  also  rear  them  extensively  in  the  Mauritius, 
and  use  them  as  a  common  article  for  the  table. 
I'hough  the  gold-lish  is  a  native  of  a  very  hot  jiart 
of  China,  and  though  it  appears  to  enjoy  the  heat  of 
a  pine  stove,  or  orchiderous  houses  in  England,  yet 
it  |»osst*s.ses  the  jKiwer  of  resisting  a  great  degree  of 
cold.  StHiie  years  since,  I’roffessor  Host,  a  well 
known  naturalist  in  V'ienna,  chanced  to  have  a  glass 
glolie  containing  a  gold-fish  in  a  window  of  a  room 
without  a  fire,  during  one  of  the  coldest  nights  of  a 
fH'vere  winter.  In  the  morning  he  recollected  hi.s 
|N)or  fish,  and  examining  the  glass  he  found  the 
water  frozen  apjiarently  quite  hard,  and  the  fi.sh 
fixed  immovably  in  the  centre — supposing  it  to  lie 
dead,  he  left  it  in  the  ice;  but  as  it  was  extremely 
lH*autiful  he  took  a  friend  to  look  at  it  in  the  course 
of  the  day — when  to  his  great  surprise  he  found 
that  the  water  hail  thawed  naturally  from  the  room 
becoming  warm  by  the  sun,  and  that  the  fisli  was 
quite  lively  and  swimming  about  as  though  nothing 
hiul  hapfiened. 

The  friend  of  Mr.  Host  was  so  much  struck  j 
with  the  remarkable  occurrence,  th.at  he  tried  a 
similar  ex{)eriment ;  hut  bringing  his  frozen  fish  to 
the  stove  to  hasten  its  revival,  the  fish  died. 

Gold-fish  live  a  very'  long  time.  A  few  years 
since,  there  were  some  in  a  large  marble  basin  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Alca/iir  of  Seville,  which  were  known 
to  have  lieen  there  more  than  sixty  years,  juid  which 
are  probably  still  existing,  as  they  then  showed  no 
signs  of  old  age. 

They  were  there,  indeeil,  jiarticularly  active, 
though  larger  than  usual,  and  of  the  most  vivid 

lors.  It  was,  however,  remarkable,  that  they 
re  all  of  nearly  the  .same  siHi  and  this  is  gener- 
4lie  case  with  all  gold-fish  kept  in  clear  water, 
ley  never  breed  in  such  situations.  It  has  also 
n  remarked,  that  gold-fish  kept  in  a  glass,  sel- 
increase  in  size,  particuld^iy  if  the  vase  or  globe 
in  which  they  are  kept,  be  small ;  a  curious  exjieri- 
ment  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  remark  was  tried 
.Htune  year^ipgo  in  Paris.  Two  or  three  fishes  a 
year  old,  which  measured  two  inches  long,  xvere 
put  into  a  glass  globe  exactly  one  foot  in  diameter. 
The  water  was  changed  every  second  day  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  every  week  m  winter,  as  is  usually  done 
with  gold-fish  kept  in  glass  vessels,  and  they  w’ere 
occasionally  fed  with  crums  of  bread ;  but  in  eleven 
years  they  had  not  increased  one  line  in  length. 
They  were  then  taken  out  of  the  globe,  and  throw’n 
into  a  jiond  in  the  ganlen,  where  there  was  no  other 
gold-fishjgj^  when  this  {>ond  was  drained,  at  the 
eii^f  teqPliinths,  the  gold-fish  were  found  to  have 
iiufiyd  in  length,  one  about  four  inches,  and  the 
olhdAearly  five. 

remarked,  gold-fish  never  breed  in  clear 
tfl^,  and  it  has  been  oliserved,  that  when  they  do 
bret'il,  Uie  young  conceal  themselves  among  the 
roots  of  plants,  in  inequalities  of  the  banks,  ar 


among  the  faggots  which  have  been  put  in  for  them 

A  lady  who  happened  to  pull  up  an  aquatic  plant 
which  had  grown  on  the  bank  of  a  pond  in  which 
there  were  some  gold-fish,  was  quite  astonished  to 
find  the  roots  ap^iear  alive,  and  on  examining  them, 
she  discovered  the  movement  to  be  occasioned  by  a 
great  number  of  little  dark  brown  fishes,  which 
were  sticking  to  the  roots.  These  little  fishes  were 
the  fry  of  the  gold  carp,  which  are  taught  by  instinct 
to  conceal  themselves  from  the  old  fish,  till  the 
golden  hue  begins  to  appear  on  their  sides,  which 
it  does  when  they  are  about  an  inch  long. 

It  is  said  that  the  gold  carp  devour  the  fry  of 
other  fish,  and  also  of  their  own,  if  they  see  them 
before  the  golden  blotches  appear.  When  it  is 
wi.shed  to  breed  gold-fish  in  clear  water  in  a  tank 
or  liasin,  a  few  faggots  should  be  thrown  into  the 
water,  or  a  .sloping  banbof  ground  should  be  raised 
in  the  tank,  the  upper  |»art  of  whieh  is  near  the 
surface  of  the  water.  This  will  afTord  at  (-~oa 
situation  for  the  old  fish  to  deposite  their  .'Jp.i.  . 
and  a  shelter  for  the  youiuj:  fry.  Some 
when  the  sjiawn  lia.^||tt^>osited  on 
remove  tlie  w'orxl  to  to  rear  t^woung, 

but  they  always  do  betterwin  grow  fast^when 
bred  in  a  {Mind  xvith  an  earthy  bottom,  and  u^hich 
plants  grow  naturally.  In  keeping  goKM  in 
ponds  no  care  is  required  but  iMlVif  spriMRtn;  a 
a  few  crumbs  of  breail  occasionally  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  to  feed  the;n — but  when  they  are  kept 
in  any  small  vessel  the  water  shouhL^  changed 
regularly,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  but 

becau.se  the  fish  will  have  exhausted  the  Wper  of 
the  animalcula'  which  serve  them  for  fowK'  The 
usual  rule  is  to  change  the  water  in  glass  globes 
every  second  day  in  summer,  and  every  week  in 
winter,  and  the  water  not  to  rise  higher  than  the 
broader  part  of  the  globe. — [Mrs.  Loudon’s  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Gardening. 

Think  ok  it. — A  humming-bird  once  met  a  but¬ 
terfly,  and  being  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  its 
person,  and  the  glory  of  its  wings,  made  an  offer  fo 
perjietual  friendship. 

“  I  cannot  think  of  it,”  was  the  reply,  “  as  you 
once  spurned  at  me,  and  called  me  a  drawling  dolt,” 

“  Impossible !”  exclaimed  the  humming-bird ;  “  1 
always  entertained  the  highesta|||U)ect  for  such 
beautiful  creatures  as  you.” 

“  Perhaps  you  do  now,”  saflBne  other;  “but 
when  you  in.sulted  me,  I  was  a  catterpiller.  So  let 
me  give  you  this  piece  of  advice :  never  insult  the 
humble,  as  they  may  one  day  become  your  sujie- 


Rxpedient#. — Brome,  an  old  author  of  thej^th 
centur}',  says,  “  I  have  ob.served  the  wialBin'  of 
these  Mtiors ;  for  some  days  since,  being  invited  by 
one  of  the  chief  Bashaws  to  dinner,  after  meat,  sit¬ 
ting  by  a  huge  fire,  and  feeling  his  shins  to  burn, 
I  requested  him  to  pull  back  his  chair,  but  he  very 
understanding!  y  sent  for  three  or  four  masons,  and 
removed  the  chimney.” 

If  probity  did  not  exist,  we  ought  to  invent  it  as 
the  be.st  means  of  getting  rich.— [Mirabeau. 

There  i.s  nothing  makes  a  man  suspect  much, 
more  thiui  to  know  a  little. — [Lord  Bacon. 

(’almness  under  contradiction  is  demonstrative  of 
great  stupiditj^or  strong  intellect. — [Zimmerman. 
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THK  MAY  QUEl-LN. 

by  a  J.  FRED  TE!f?IY»ON. 


Vou  must  wake  ami  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  «lear ; 
To-morrow  'ill  Iw  the  happieit  time  of  all  the  g|a<l  New-year ; 

Ot  all  the  glad  New-year,  mother,  tlie  maddest  merriest  <lay  ; 

►  or  1  ’ra  to  he  Qaeen  o’  the  Mav,  mother,  I ’m  to  lie  Queen  o’ 
ilie  May. 

II. 

There  ’•  many  a  black  bl.ick  eye,  they  say,  but  none  so  bright  a» 
mine; 

There  ’•  Marnrot  ami  Mary,  there  ’a  Kate  and  Caroline; 

But  none  m  fair  a*  little  Alice  in  all  tlie  land  tliey  mv,  [May. 
So  1  'm  to  be  Queen  o’  the  May,  mother,  I 'm  to  be  Queen  o’ the 

lit. 

I  sleep  so  sound  all  nicht,  mother,  that  I  shall  never  wake, 
if  vou  ilo  not  call  me  loud  w  hen  tlie  day  begins  to  break : 

I  must  gallier  kiaiu  of  dowers,  ami  buils  and  garlands  gay, 

1  'm  to  be  Queen  o’  Uie  .May,  moUier,  for  I  ’ni  to  be  Queen 
o’  tlie  Mav. 


But 

For 


ler,  tu  see 


me  made  the  Queen; 
come  from  far  away, 
mother,  I  ’in  to  lie  Quven  o’ 


As  I  came  up  the  valley  whom  think  ye  shonbl  I  see, 

But  Roliert  leaning  on  the  bridge  lieneath  the  hazel-tres!. 
lie  tliought  of  that  shar])  look,  imither,  I  gave  him  yesteroay— 
But  I  'in  to  be  Queen  o’  the  May,  mother,  I ’m  to  be  Queen  o 
the  May. 

V. 

He  tliought  I  was  a  ghost,  mother,  for  I  was  all  in  white. 

And  I  ran  by  him  w  ithout  s|ieaking,  like  a  lla.sh  of  light. 

Tliev  call  me  cruel-hearteil,  hut  1  care  not  wliat  they  say,  [.May. 
Fori ’m  to  be  Queen  o’  the  May,  motlier,  I’m  to  be  Queen  o’  the 

VI. 

Thev  say  he  >  dying  all  for  love,  but  that  can  never  be : 

They  say  his  heart  is  breaking,  mother— what  is  that  to  me* 
Tliere ’s  nianv  a  Imlder  lad  ’ill  wmi  im*  any  sumiiier  day,  [.May. 
.\imI  I ’m  to  be  Queen  o’  the  May,  mother.  I’m  to  lie  Qui'en  o’  the 

VII. 

Little  BIB*  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to  tlie  green. 

And  von  ’ll  be  there  too,  mother,  ta  see  me  made  ■' 

For  the  shepherd  lads  on  every  " 

.VimI  I ’m  lohe  Queen  o’  the  S 

the^ay. 

vifi. 

The  honeyanckle  rouud  tin-  porch  has  woven  its  wavy  liowers, 
.^nd  by  the  aaeadow-trenches  blow  the  faint  sweet  cuckoo-dowers; 
.And  tiie  wild  marsh-marigold  shines  like  tire  in  swamps  ami  hol¬ 
lows  gray,  [the  May. 

.\nd  1  ’m  to  be  Queen  o’  the  May,  moUier,  I  'ui  to  lie  Queen  o’ 

tx. 

The  night-wiads  come  and  go,  mother,  upon  the  meadow-grass. 
And  the  happy  stars  aliove  them  seem  to  brighten  as  they  pass; 
There  will  not  be  a  drop  of  rain  the  whole  of  the  liveloiis'  day. 
And  1  ’m  to  be  Queen  o’  tlie  May,  mother,  I  ’ni  to  lie  Queen  o’ 
the  May. 

X. 

All  the  valley,  oother, ’Hi  be  fresh  and  grdSen  and  still, 

.\nd  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  over  all  the  hill. 

Ami  the  rivulet  in  Uie  dowery  dale  ’ill  merrily  glance  and  play. 
For  I ’m  to  be  Queen  o’  the  .May,  mother,  1  ’m  to  lie  Quven  o’ 
the  .May. 

XI. 

So  you  must  wake  ami  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear. 
To-morrow  ’ill  Ik*  tlie  happiest  time  of  all  the  gla»I  New- Year : 
■|'o.moiTow  ’ill  be  of  all  the  year  the  maddest  merriest  <lay. 

For  1  ’m  to  be  Queen  o’  the  May,  mother,  I  ’m  to  lie  Queen  o’ 
the  May. 

NFAV  YEAR’S  EVE. 


Ir  you  ’re  waking  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear. 

For  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New-year. 

It  is  the  last  New-y<*ar  Uiai  I  sliall  ever  see, 

Then  you  may  lay  mv  low  i’  the  mould,  and  think  no  more  of  me. 


To-night  1  saw  tlie  sun  set;  he  set  an<l  left  liehimi 
'fhe  good  old  yvar,  the  dear  old  time,  and  all  my  peace  of  mimi ; 
And  tlie  New-year ’s  coming  up,  molher,  but  I  shall  never  see 
The  blossom  on  the  blackthorn,  the  leaf  upon  the  tree. 

III. 

Last  May  we  made  a  crown  of  dowers ;  we  had  a  merry  dav ; 
Beneath  the  hawthorn  on  the  green  they  made  me  Queen  of  .Nf  ay; 
And  we  danced  almut  t^quy-pole  and  in  the  hazel  copse, 

Till  (-’liarles’s  Wain  caiuitoiu above  the  tall  white  chimney-tops. 

‘  IV. 

There ’t  not  a  dower  on  all  the  hlUs :  the  frost  is  on  the  pane : 

I  only  wish  to  live  till  the  snow-drops  come  again: 

I  wish  the  snow  would  melt  and  the  sun  come  nut  on  high : 

I  long  to  see  a  dower  m  before  the  day  1  die. 

V. 

The  building  rook  ’ill  caw  from  the  windy  tall  elm-tree, 

And  the  tufted  plover  pipe  along  the  fallow  lea. 

And  the  swallow  ’ill  tome  back  again  with  summer  o’er  the  wave. 
But  I  sliall  lit  alone,  mother,  w  ithin  the  mouldering  grave. 

VI. 

l.'pon  the  chancel-casement,  and  upon  that  grave  of  mine. 

In  the  early  early  morning  the  summer  sun ’ill  shine, 

Before  the  reil  cock  crows  from  the  farm  upon  the  hill. 

When  you  are  wrarm-asleep,  molher,  and  all  tlie  world  is  still. 

VII. 

When  the  dowers  come  again,  nailher,  lieneath  the  waning  light 
You  ’U  never  see  me  more  in  the  loug  gray  fields  at  night ; 

When  from  the  dry  dark  wold  the  summer  airs  blow  cool, 

<  hi  the  oat-grass  and  the  sword-grass,  and  the  bulrush  in  the  pool. 

VIII. 

You  ’ll  bunr  me,  my  mother,  just  beneath  the  hawthorn  shade. 
And  you  ’ll  come  sometimes  and  see  me  where  I  am  lowly  laid. 

I  ^lall  not  forget  you,  mother,  I  shall  bear  you  wlien  yon  pass, 

W  ith  your  feet  above  my  bead  in  the  long  and  pleasant  grass. 

IX. 

I  liave  lieen  wihl  ami  wayward,  but  you  ’ll  forgive  me  now  ; 

A'ou  ’ll  kiss  me,  my  own  mother,  npoii  my  cheek  ami  brow ; 

Nay,  nay.  you  must  aot  waep,  nor  let  your  grief  be  wild, 

\ou  should  not  fret  Bir  me,  mother,  yon  have  another  child. 

X. 

If  I  ran  1  ’ll  come  again,  mother,  from  out  my  resting-place : 
Tteugh  you  ’ll  not  see  me,  moilier,  I  shall  look  upon  your  face ; 
Though  I  cannot  speak  a  word.  I  shall  barken  what  you  say, 
And  be  often,  often  with  you  when  you  think  1  ’m  far  away. 


(tood  night,  good  night,  when  I  have  said  good  night  forevermore,  ! 
And  yon  see  me  carrieil  ontliom  the  threshold  of  the  door;  ! 
Do  n’t  let  Eifie  come  to  see  Ine  till  my  grave  be  growing  green: 
She  ’ll  be  a  better  child  to  you  than  ever  I  have  Seen.  ' 

•  XII  i 

She  ’ll  Bnd  my  garden-tools  upon  tlie  granary  floor :  ! 

Let  her  uke  ’em ;  they  are  hers :  1  sh«ll  never  garden  more :  I 

But  tell  her,  wlien  I ’m  gone,  to  train  the  rose-hush  that  I  set 
Almut  the  {^lor  wimlow,  ami  the  box  ef  mignonette.  | 

XIII. 

Ooml  Bight,  sweet  molher :  call  me  liefore  tin*  day  is  Ivini. 

All  night  I  lie  awake,  but  I  fall  asleep  at  mom; 

But  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New-year,  ^ 

So,  if  you  ’re  waking,  call  me,  call  me  early,  mother  dear.  1 

■  -  -  i 

CONCLl’SKW. 


I  TMOi'CHT  In  pass  away  liefore,  ami  yet  alive  I  am; 

And  in  the  lirkU  all  round  I  liear  the  bleating  of  the  Umli. 

How  sadly,  I  remember,  rose  the  morning  of  the  year  1 
To  die  liefore  Uie  snow«[rop  came,  and  iviw  th»-  violet 's  here. 

II. 

O  sweet  is  the  new  violet,  that  eonies  iK-iieath  tin*  skies. 

Ami  sweeter  is  the  young  lamb’s  voice  to  me  Uiat  raiimit  rise. 
And  sweet  Is  all  the'  l.iml  almut,  ami  all  the  flowers  that  blow. 
Ami  sw)*vler  far  is  detlh  than  life  to  me  Ui.!!  w  isli  to  go. 

III. 

It  si'ein’il  so  hard  at  first,  nmtlier,  to  leave  the  blesscil  sun. 

And  now  it  seems  as  hard  to  slay,  and  yet  llis  will  be  done! 

Rut  still  it  can’t  lie  long,  inotlier,  liefore  I  And  relra.s<*; 

And  that  goml  man,  the  clergyman,  he  preach«*s  words  of  peace. 

IV. 

O  lilessiiigs on  his  kimlly  voice  .-iiid  on  liis  silver  hair' 

And  blessings  on  his  w  iMile  life  long,  until  he  meet  me  there  ’ 

O  blessiiigsoii  bis  kimlly  lieart  ami  on  liLs  silver  head 
A  thousami  times  I  bh«t  him,  as  lie  knelt  liesidr  iny  bed. 


lie  simweil  me  all  the  mercy,  for  be  taught  me  all  the  sin. 

Now,  though  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there ’stlm*  will  let  mein. 
Nor  woulil  I  now  lie  well,  mother,  again,  if  that  could  lie. 

For  my  desire  is  but  to  pass  In  Him  Uiatdied  for  me. 

VI. 

I  did  not  hear  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  the  ileath-watch  lieai. 
There  came  a  sweeter  token  when  Uie  nigtit  ami  morning  meet: 
But  sit  lieside  niy  bed,  moUitr,  and  put  your  hami  in  uiim*, 

And  Elbe  on  the  other  side,  ami  I  will  tell  the  sign. 

VII. 

All  ill  the  wild  March-moming  I  beard  the  angels  call ; 

It  was  when  the  iiiooii  was  setting,  ami  the  dark  was  over  all ; 
The  trees  began  to  w  hisper,  ami  tlie  wind  In'gan  to  roll. 

And  in  the  wihl  .Marrli-inorning  I  beard  them  call  my  sciuL 

VIII. 

For  lying  broad  awake  I  tboughl  ef  you  ami  ElRe  dear ; 

I  saw  you  silling  in  the  house,  ami  I  mi  longer  here; 

With  all  my  strength  I  prayeil  for  both,  ami  so  I  felt  rrsignrti. 
And  up  Uie  valley  came  a  swell  of  iniia[r  on  the  wind. 

IX. 

I  thought  that  it  was  fam-y,  ami  1  listened  in  ray  lie<l. 

Ami  then  did  something  speak  to  me — I  know  not  what  was  said  ;  ] 
For  great  delight  and  sliud<tering  took  liold  of  all  iny  uiiml. 

And  up  the  valley  came  again  the  innsic  on  the  wind. 

X. 

But  you  were  sleeping;  and  I  said,  “  It’s  mit  for  U«*in :  it’s  mine.” 
-And  if  it  comes  three  times,  I  thought,  I  take  it  for  a  sign. 

.And  once  again  it  came,  and  clos«  besiile  the  window -bars, 

TIm'h  seemed  to  go  right  up  to  Heaven  and  die  among  Uie  stars. 

XI. 

So  now  I  Uiink  my  time  is  aear.  I  tru.st  it  Is.  I  kiviw 
Till*  blessed  music  went  that  way  my  soul  will  luive  to  go. 

Ami  for  myself,  iml<*e<l,  I  care  not  if  I  go  to-<lay. 

But,  F^lfie,  you  mu.st  comfort  ktr  when  I  am  past  awaj’. 

xii. 

■And  say  to  Roliert  a  kind  woni,  and  tell  him  not  to  fret ; 

There ’s  many  a  worthier  than  I,  wouhl  make  him  liajmy  yet. 

If  I  had  lived— I  cannot  tell— 1  might  have  been  his  wife'; 

Hut  all  these  things  h.tve  ceasetl  to  lie,  with  niy  desire  of  f.fe 

xiit. 

O  look !  the  sun  liegins  to  ri«e,  the  heavens  are  in  a  glow  ; 

He  shines  upon  a  hundred  flehts,  and  all  of  them  I  know. 

.Anil  there  I  move  no  longer  now,  ami  there  his  lii'ht  may  shine— 
Wild  flowers  in  the  valley  for  other  hamU  Uian  mine. 

XIV. 

O  sweet  and  strange  it  seems  to  me,  that  ere  this  day  is  dene 
The  voice,  that  now  is  speaking,  may  he  beyomi  Uie  sun — 

For  ever  and  for  ever  with  those  just  souls  and  true — 

And  what  is  life,  Uiat  we  sliould  moon  '  why  make  we  such  ads 

XV. 

For  ever  ami  for  ever,  all  in  a  blessed  home — 

■Ami  there  to  wait  a  litUe  while  till  yon  and  F.rfie  come- 
To  lie  within  the  light  of  Uod,  as  1  lie  upon  your  breast — 

And  the  wicked  cease  from  Iniubling,  and  Uie  weary  arc  at  rest.' 

SIR  FRANCIS  CHANTRY. 

I.N  tke  spring  of  1782,  a  liltle  boy  was  adtietl  to 
the  family  of  a  farmer,  of  the  jiarish  of  Norton,  in 
the  beautiful  coimty  of  Derbyshire,  England.  In 
the  winter  of  1842,  a  coffin  was  added  to  those  that 
are  buried  in  Norton  churchj-ard.  In  the  interven¬ 
ing  sixty  years,  the  life  of  an  extraordinary  man 
was  pa.ssed,  whose  triumphs  in  the  field  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  equalled  those  of  other  extraordinary  men, 
whom  his  chisel  aids  in  transmitting  to  posterity, 
in  the  field  of  war.  Sir  Kiancis  Chantry  was  born, 
apjarently  to  till  the  tields;  but  his  fatiier  having 
some  little  ifmbitiA  regarding  the  son,  wished  to 
apprentice  nim,  ^ 


Sheffield;  others*  make  the  culler  inlt>  a  sawyer; 
and  young  ('hantry  transformed  himself  into  a  car¬ 
ver.  Carving  and  moulding  are  pittfe^sions  of  a 
kindretl  character ;  and  while  the  young  apprentice 
plied  his  wearisome  task  on  wtxkl  through  the  day, 
he  moulded  figures  in  clay  by  night.  His  old  mas¬ 
ter  AA’as  acquainteti  with  his  pursuits,  and,  we 
believe,  gave  him  up  his  indenture  some  time  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship.  He  then  left 
Sheffield  as  an  adventurer,  and  successively  uKUight 
III  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  for  employment  in  his 
favorite  avocation.  In  Ibith  he  failed,  and  pro- 
coeiled  to  the  metropolis  of  his  native  land,  as  a 
lait  experiment.  The  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
.Vcalemy  o|H*ned  the  means  of  imhlicity  to  hi.s  works 
in  Ixmdon.  Several  distinguished  [lersons  in  polit¬ 
ical  lile,  to  whom  he  was  intriNluced,  sat  to  him; 
and  the  most  celebnited  -sulptor^at  that  [loriod 
i.s  said  to  have  not  only  jiaid  a  high  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  first  bust  of  Cliantry’s  which  he  met 
ill  the  exhibition,  by  desiring  the  removal  of  one  of 
his  own,  to  give  the  work  of  the  unfriended  stran¬ 
ger  a  better  place,  but  generously  liestoAved  still 
more  profitable  jiatromige  on  the  artiste.  From  that 
date,  ('hantry’s  cart*er  was  triumphant ;  and  his 
busts,  statues,  and  groups  in  chi.selings,  have  long 
[ilaced  him  first  in  that  noble  art ;  although  only  in 
his  noth  year  when  he  died.  His  life  is  another 
[iroof  that  genius  and  devotedness  to  one  ohjert,  can 
still  make  room  for  their  owner  in  the  world.  No 
one,  howcA'cr  humble,  may  desjuiir,  if  jKisse.ssed  of 
the  required  qualities,  since  the  farmer’s  boy  thus 
fought  his  Av:iy  to  rank,  and  wealth,  and  fame. 
The  hulk  of  his  fortune  has  lieen  hestoAA-ed  toward 
the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 

Eyino. — If  it  lie  \A*eIl  weighed,  to  siy  that  a  man 
lieth,  is  :is  much  as  to  say  that  h«;  is  brave  toward 
(Jod,  and  a  coward  toAvard  men  :  for  a  lie  facesCiotl, 
and  shrinks  from  man. — [Montaigne. 

The  Chinese  affect  to  despise  Euro[iean  ingenuity, 
but  they  cannot  mend  a  common  watch  ;  when  it 
is  out  of  order  they  say  it  fs  deal,  and  barter  it 
away  for  a  living  one. 

When  the  air-lialloon  was  first  disco\’ere<l,  some 
one  flippantly  asked  Dr.  Eranklm  what  was  the 
use  of  it?  The  doctor  ansvA’ered  this  question  by 
asking  another .  “  What  is  the  iLse  of  a  m-w-born 
infant  ?  ft  may  become  a  man.” 

Were  there  a  common  bank  male  of  all  men’H 
troubles,  most  men  aa  ouM  choose  rather  to  tak^ 
those  they  brought  than  to  venture  on  an  equitable 
dividend. — [Socrates. 


5ine  people  say,  to  a  cutler  in 


Clim.A-V  — A  lecturer  on  the  history  of  chenii.sty, 
thus  described  the  celebrated  Mr.  Boyle ;  ”  He 
a  great  man,  a  very  great  man,  he  was  the  father 
of  modern  chemistry,  ami  the  brother  of  the 
of  Cork.” 

A  Arm  faith  is  the  best  divinity ;  a  gtNjd  life  tha 
best  philosophy ;  a  clear  conscience  the  best  law ; 
honesty  the  best  policy;  and  temperance  the  best 
phx'sic. 

Poetry  is  the  divine.‘*t  of  all  arts,  for  it  is  tha 
hreathing  or  expres.>iion  of  that  principle  or  senti¬ 
ment  which  is  deepest  and  sublimest  in  human 
nature. 

Never  Avill  tied  reject  a  soul  that  sincerely  loves 
him,  be  his  speculative  opinions  what  they  may. 


EVERY  YOUTH’S  GAZETTE. 


[VoL.  I. 


MY  TWENTY-KlltST  BIRTH  DAY. 


BT  ikMLS  kLDBICH. 


4  \ 


r  ► 


I’vf:  lived  to  see  a  acore  of  year!< 

('ominingle  with  that  mii{)ity  nea, 

Whoae  hillnwa,  aalt  with  nation’a  teara, 

Break  on  thy  mhore — Ktemiiy  ! 

Dark  ahadowaare  froiii  inetirry  raal ; 

i)  thou,  to  early  manhood  arown, 

Be  wiae,  and  iiieaMure  by  the  |iaat 
Thy  hojM  a,  u|>on  the  future  thrown. 

T  \i  K  VV  H  A  I.  K  . 

Thf.  Whale  Ih  the  lar^cat  of  all  animals  inhahit- 
ing  the  polar  s(‘a.s ;  indeed,  so  ^reat  ia  it.s  m:i^ni. 
tilde,  that  it  has  lieeii  called  the  “(Jiantof  the  Sea.” 
It  has  lieen  most  ^‘tierally  ;uid  most  successfully 
killed  and  taken  in  (Jreenl.uid  and  Davit.  Straits,  to 
w'hich  places,  eveq^  year,  a  numlier  of  ships,  from 
different  |)arls  of  Amerira  would  sail  for  that  piir- 
jiose. 

When  fully  f^rown,  it  mea.sures  from  fifty  to 
aixty-five  feet  in  leiu^th;  and,  in  circumference, 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet :  hut  formerly,  when  they 
were  captured  less  frequently  tuid  had  more  time  to 
prow',  they  were  much  larger,  lieing  sometimes 
found  ninety  feet  in  length.  In  the  torrid  zone, 
where  the  whale  is  not  so  often  taken,  it  measures 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length.  Its  greatest 
circumference  ib  a  little  )>ehind  tlie  fins ;  from 
which  i»art  it  generally  taiK'rs  off  towanl  the  tail, 
which  is  a  very  large  organ,  measuring  in  width 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-six  feet,  and  whose  strength 
is  enormous. 

Its  head  is  of  a  triangular  shajie,  and  very  large, 
in  projKirtion  to  the  size  of  its  Inxly.  The  ujqK*r 
lip  come.s  to  a  |Miint,  and  overhangs  the  under  one, 
which  is  much  hroiider.  The  mouth,  when  ojien, 
is  very  caiuacious  ;  injiial  in  magnitude  to  a  gtHtd 
sized  room,  and  cajtable  of  holding,  very  comforta¬ 
bly,  a  merchant-ship's  “  jolly-lnwit  ”  full  of  men. 
It  conUiins,  in  the  place  of  teeth,  row’s  of  whale- 
Itone,  the  edges  of  which  are  covered  with  a  fringe 
of  hair,  which  intercepts  jlhe  }>a.s.sage  of  shrimps, 
and  quantities  of  small  water-insects,  ujKin  which 
the  whale  princi|>ally  feeds.'w  The  tongue  is  com- 
jH>sed  of  a  soft  s|»ongy  sub>^|juce,  which  yields  a 
quantity  of  oil.  The  throjitis^remarkably  strait, 
not  exceeding  four  inches  in  w’idth.  The  eyes,  a 
little  larger  than  those  <»f  the  ox,  are  situated  in  the 
side  of  the  head,  and  are  small  in  projHniiou  to  the 
bulk  of  the  IhhIv.  They  are  guardeil  by  eye-lids 
and  eye-lashes  the  Kime  as  ({u:ulru|teds,  and  are 
very  quick-sighted.  The  organ  of  hearing  is  not 
very  jH*rceptible  externally,  but  is  most  lieautifully 
ailapted  to  the  medium  through  which  it  swims:  it 
cannot  hear  acutely  noises  in  the  air ;  but  tlie  least 
ripple  sphash  in  the  water  will  often  disturli  it — 
evidently  showing  the  most  ,'ulmirable  design  of  the 
in«>st  exqiii.site  w’orkman.shij),  of  an  all-wise  Ckk.^- 
TOR.  On  the  top  of  the  hoiul  .are  two  “  blow-holes,” 
through  .which  it  sjHmts  water  to  a  great  height, 
making  a  gn'at  noise. 

The  color  of  the  whale  is  velvet  black,  gray  and 
white,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  :  the  older  ones 
generally  contain  the  most  gray’  and  white.  The 
“  blubln'r,”  which  is  just  InMieath  the  skin,  encom- 
]iassing  the  whole  Inxly  and  the  whaleiHUie  are 
the  princijvil  jiavts  which  are  taken. 

The  whale  can  neither  hear  nor  see  so  well  in 
the  open  air,  as  when  under  the  .surface  of  the 


water.  The  principal  means  of  locomotion  is  by 
the  tail,  which  is  broad  and  semirlunar,  and  moves 
in  the  water  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  motions  fo 
the  oar  in  “  skulling.”  Sometimes  it  will  throw 
itself  into  a  per])endicular  position,  with  its  heail 
downw’ard,  and  lieat  the  sea  violently  with  its  tail, 
until  all  around  it  is  a  w’hite  foam  :  indeed,  so 
immcn.se  is  the  strength  of  the  kiil,  that  when 
w’ounded,  it  has  been  known  to  strike  a  Itoat  to 
pieces,  with  a  single  blow  of  its  tail,  cau.sing  them 
to  fly  in  all  directions,  and  the  boat's  crew  obliged 
to  swim  for  their  lives,  until  they  could  lie  picked 
uj)  by  their  coirijianions. 

Its  general  s|iced  is  about  four  miles  an  hour; 
but,  when  frightened,  or  struck  with  a  harjioon,  it 
can  swim  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles.  Being 
destitute  of  gills,  and  breathing  by  means  of  lung.s, 
like  land  animals,  it  is  obliged  to  rise  to  the  surface 
to  respire,  which  it  does  every  live  or  ten  minutes; 
but,  when  feeding,  it  will  remain  under  the  water 
fifteen  or  twenty  minute.s. 

'I'he  whale  has  only  one  young  one  at  a  time,  of 
which  she  is  e.vceedingly  fond ;  and  will  defend  it 
from  its  enemies,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  own 
life.  Indeed,  so  strong  is  her  affection  for  little  one, 
th.Tt  when  closely  pursued,  .she  has  been  known  to 
take  the  young  whale  under  her  fin,  and  dive  with 
it  far  dow’ii  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  out  of  danger 
and  reach  of  her  pursuers.  Sailors  cruelly  take 
advantage  of  this  maternal  affection,  by  endeavor¬ 
ing  first  ft)  capture  the  young  whale :  when  this 
has  lieen  accompli.shed,  the  jHxir  mother,  robbed  of 
her  offspring,  will  swim  rouml  and  round  about  the 
.ship,  following  it  for  miles,  and  thus  liecoming  an 
easy  prey  to  her  pitiless  and  unmerciful  foes.  We 
have  heard  (tf  a  whale — which  had  her  young  one 
taken,  ami  killed  by  the  fi.shermen — endeavor,  in 
the  fie.st  manner  she  could,  by  swimming  near  to 
it,  and  then  diving  under  it,  &c.  try  to  entice  it 
away  again  ;  but  after  she  had  found  that  all  her 
attemps  to  rescue  it  from  its  de.stroyers  were  in  vain, 
she  rolled  over  upon  her  back — and  died. 
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A  MOST  VALUABLE  AND  INTERESTING  WORK. 

THE  UNITED  IRISHMEN 

THEIR  LIVES  AND  TIMES. 

BY  DR.  R.  R.  MADDEN, 

AVTHOR  OK  “  TRAVEUS  IS  THE  E.\ST,”  kC.  kC.  kC. 


“  This  Work  conUins  particulars  never  Ijelure  made  public, 
resp<-cting  the  plans,  object, and  conductor Uie  United  Irishmen; 
the  means  by  which  llieir  secrets  were  lietrayetl  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  tlieir  aiea-sures  Irustraied. 

“  The  collection  of  the  materials  for  lids  Work  has  involved  the 
lalior  of  many  years,  during  which  lime  Dr.  .Madden  three  times 
visiu-d  America,  and  ohtaine<]  such  auUientir  documents  and  in¬ 
formation  as  could  only  be  procured  where  the  surv  ivors  of  tlie 
United  Irishmen  had  sought  and  found  shelter. 

“  It  is  the  l>eliel' and  hope  of  the  author  that  the  time  iia-s  arrived 
when  this  history  may  he  written  wiUiout  provoking  the  rancor 
of  parly,  or  lacerating  tite  feelings  of  surviving  relations.” 

The  foregoing  it  the  announcement  made  by  the  London 
publithert  of  a  work  which  will  unquestionably,  >>oth  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  talents  of  the  author  and  bis  deeply  inte¬ 
resting  subject,  be  the  most  valuable  that  has  been  given  to 
tbe  English  public  for  many  years. 

Having  taken  paint  to  procure  a  very  early  copy  from  Lon¬ 
don,  wc  shall  issue  it  on  the  30th  day  of  July  next,  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  or  treble  number  of  the  “  New  World,"  at  a  price  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  3.'i  cents,  although  the  eriginal  price  is  twenty-one 
shillings  sterling.  Thus  will  it  be  within  the  ability  of  every 
lover  of  liberty  in  the  United  States — or  cvEar  laiSH  ciri- 
zen— to  procure  a  complete  and  authentic  account  of  the 
most  brave  though  unfortunate  struggle  for  freedom  that  the 
world  ever  saw. 

The  descendants,  relatives,  and  friends  of  those  noble  pa¬ 
triots,  who  were  engaged  in  this  struggle,  still  exist  in  this 
country.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  name  to  New  Yorkers  the 
names  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  and  Dr.Macnevbiv.  Their 
memory  will  never  perish  from  among  ns.  Had  the  contest 
for  freedom,  in  which  they,  and  such  as  they,  were  engage*!, 
been  successlul,  it  would  have  been  dignified  with  the  name 
of  Revolution,  and  not  known  merely  as  "  The  Ieish  Reuel- 
Lion." 

There  is  no  period  in  modem  history  more  replete  wi.h 
stirring  and  pathetic  incidents.  It  furnishes  the  richest  ma¬ 
terial  for  romantic  narrative ;  for  the  interest  which  it  excites 
is  social  as  well  as  political.  Strife  entered  into  the  homes 
of  men,  and  Danger  was  present  at  their  firesides,  "with  his 
feet  upon  the  hearth."  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon 
a  topic,  the  mention  of  which  is  enough  of  itself  to  excite  the 
coldest  reader.  Dr.  Madden's  work  will  undoubtedly  mset 
the  most  highly-raised  expectations,  and  be  received  with 
universal  favor. 

TERMS.— “The  Umited  Irishmeji”  will  l>e published  inEx- 
tra  Numbers  of  Uie  New  M'orld,  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  sup¬ 
plied  to 8Ub*cril>ers at  the  following  rates:  Single  copies 25 cents  ; 
Five  copies  for  |1 ;  Eleven  copies  for  $3 ;  Twenty-five  copies  for 
$4;  Fifty  copies  for  $«;  aiul  $l.'>  per  hundred. 

XT  -Xgenw,  Booksellers,  *tc.,  slionid  send  in  their  orders  at  the 
earliest  UHum-Dt,  that  they  may  imH  l>e  disappointed  in  obtaining  a 
supply.  Tnis  will  he  tbe  first  and  only  American  edition  of  this 
valuable  work,  and  will  lie  eagerly  sought  after. 

Address,  J.  WINCHESTER,  30  Ann  street,  N.  Y- 
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